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ET us look a little into the wonderful prosperity 
which the war is supposed to have brought to this 
4 country. Food, according to the latest figures of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics [Monthly Review 
i June], cost 85 per cent more in April, 1919, than in 
Peril, 1913. Some of the most common articles of diet have 
Mithese six years more than doubled in price: flour 118 per 


ogit, potatoes 107 per cent, lard 123 per cent, bacon 114 per 
ed t, ham and cornmeal 100 per cent. Prices of meat—which 
4 are asked to consume freely because cattle raisers do not 
“pw what to do with their surplus stocks—range from a 72 
m cent increase for sirloin steak to 98 per cent for lamb. 
(sh milk costs 70 per cent more than in 1913. Some 
‘®ple place little reliance on a comparison of retail prices; 
ji: anyone attempting to secure more favorable results from 
yhtudy of wholesale prices will be sadly disappointed. “There 
P every reason to think that the estimate of 85 per cent as 
of: increase in the retail price of food in the last six years is 
‘ tonservative one. 

“During the five years 1913-1918, rates of wages per full 
Wie week as reported by trade unions [Monthly Labor Re- 
%w for March, 1919], have increased only by 30 per cent. 
‘ere we have probably a slight exaggeration considering 


‘ages generally; for, the trade unions are likely to have had 


re success these last few years in raising their members’ 
ges than unorganized workers bargaining individually with 
sir employers. If instead of a five-year period we take one 
ij twelve years, 1907 to 1918, the discrepancy between the 
Ne of wages and that of retail prices is even more marked. 
Stages went up by 42 per cent, prices by 105 per cent! Again 
‘though we have no retail price statistics to prove it—the 
Je in the cost of rent and fuel, two important items in the 
>rker’s budget, seems to have been at least as large as that 
i) the cost of food during the war. 
It may be said that there must be something wrong about 
fese figures or we should have had revolution among the 
fganized workers and widespread starvation. But there are 
| eral reasons why the decrease in real wages should not have 
‘come glaringly apparent so that the relative “contentment” 
labor cannot be quoted as proof that the statistics given 
lust be wrong. First of all, labor has not been content for a 
g time; more workers seem to have been involved in labor 
i t 
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disputes during the war period than in the years before—we 
were not perhaps aware of the fact because the disputes were 
settled more quickly. Second, at a time of national emergency 
it was a matter of patriotism for people of all classes to suffer 
in silence; and thousands lived on a lower level of comfort 
without complaint because they thought they were thus help- 
ing to win the war and feed the Allies. Third, while actual 
wages decreased, money wages increased; and it takes some 
time before people become conscious of the fact that their 
larger weekly wages buy less than the lesser wages paid be- 
fore. And lastly, there was an unprecedented reduction ot 
the margin of unemployment since 1916; for the first time it 
living memory were the great masses of the people able to 
work and earn fifty-two weeks in the year. Not only were 
low wages compensated for in part by much overtime, but 
there was an almost complete absorption of employable adults ; 
and even such chronically underemployed casual workers as 
longshoremen or station porters found work for every hour 
of the day they wished to work. 


On the other hand, the fall of real wages was aggravated 
by the tremendous loss of earnings through the draft which 
prevented millions of the male population at the age of 
highest productivity from earning more than their own keep 
with an allowance for their dependents, where there were any, 
far below their normal income. Without any attempt to bal- 
ance nicely debits and credits, the known facts would seem to 
justify the conclusion, therefore, that the much talked-of en- 
richment of the American working classes by the war has not 
taken place, but that, on the contrary, there was a decided im- 
poverishment. In making this statement, one should keep in 
mind also that the expenditure of the workers in actual “ wear 
and tear ’’—payable in earlier deaths and increased sickness— 
was greatly increased during the war years through over-ex- 
ertion and the productive use of leisure time. 


Inquiries made in typical industrial neighborhoods tend to 
confirm the belief that in spite of apparently high rates of 
wages standards of comfort have actually declined during the 
war. ‘The most obvious phenomenon in this respect is, in 
most of the large cities and in many smaller ones, the notable 
increase in overcrowding, due in part to lack of building activ- 
ity but largely also to rent increases which are out of propor- 
tion to the influence of that cause. Closely connected with 
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‘this, and caused by shortage of labor, is the abnormal lack of 
repairs and general deterioration of houses. The diet of the 
poorest classes, however simple it was before the war, has 
become still further simplified and impoverished. There has 
been for two or three years a markedly decreased demand 
for non-essentials. Most noticeable is this change in the con- 
sumption of clothes, furniture and household utensils. Many 
manufacturers and wholesale dealers during the war were 
obliged to withdraw from fancy trades and go into the sup- 
ply of staples. There has, of course, been much variation in 
this respect. In munition centers and other places where 
wages rapidly increased—especially the wages of young 
people—there has arisen an unprecedented trade in luxuries. 
But taking the country as a whole, the luxury trades un- 
doubtedly have suffered—if for no other reason because 
their supply of materials and labor was seriously restricted 
during the war. 


Declining Standards 
WHILE it will be admitted that a more varied diet, more and 
better clothes and more house-room are desirable for a majority 
of the people from the point of view of social welfare, a tem- 
porary abstention from luxuries, with corresponding saving, 
during a period of stress and to help on a great national cause 
can hardly be deplored as a calamity. Indeed, there is much 
to be said for the theory sometimes expounded that a mate- 
rial reduction in the consumption of sham comforts and amuse- 
ments, not only beer and ’baccy but also silks and sundaes, 
would constitute a positive social gain. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the growing divergence between the contents of the pay 
envelope and the cost of living has, for the great majority of 
people, meant far more than a check upon wasteful expendi- 
ture. It has made necessary a decided curtailment of de- 
sirable, if not essential, expenditures. Indeed, so far from 
“bursting” the vast trade in “‘ cheap and shoddy,” the finan- 
cial pressure of the war period has “ boosted” it and sub- 
_ stituted more and more of it for trade in products of genuine 
craftsmanship. In this connection it should be noted that the 
war, with its great demand for labor, has enabled the young 
to spend lavishly on clothes and amusements but has placed a 
heavy tax on the more solid enjoyments of those with family 
responsibilities. 

It is too lightly assumed that a standard of comfort and 
of civilization once reached is not easily impaired, and that 
in one way or another those afflicted by a high cost of liv- 
ing will make up for it. History does not support that 
view. Nowhere do we read of high prices or low wages as 
an effective incentive to greater exertion. Hunger drives 
peoples from the fields into the factories; but it does not 
&ncrease their output. That taxation does not, as is often 
stated, make for thrift, is well illustrated by the present 
happenings in Germany where, we are told, a veritable 
orgy has set in, thousands of people consuming the savings 
of a lifetime because they fear to lose them anyhow to the 
Allies’ or their own treasury. 

How the standards of’ a nation may be submerged per: 
manently was well illustrated by the happenings in Eng- 
fand after the Industrial Revolution. The economists and 
statesmen, in their eagerness to help in the rapid accumula- 
tion of capital with which to expand promising new indus- 
tries and win world markets, clearly saw that this capital 
could only come from increased production combined with 
thrift, i.e. lessened consumption. They got their production 
by driving men, women and children into the mills and fac- 
tories under a regime of industrial and political coercion that 
left no loophole—but they did not get thrift. For, there 
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is a world of difference between voluntary thrift ° 
postpones enjoyment so that the fruit of labor may b 
more plentiful by the waiting, and involuntary s 
by being deprived of a fair wage. The saving was 
of the masses, the waiting and enjoyment that of 
masters. They did not wait in vain, either, or too long, | 
by the absence of any social control—until factory laws w 
enacted and enforced—accumulated large fortunes. In ¢hj 
meantime, two-room dwellings, congestion of several fa 
even in dwellings of only one room, deterioration of diet ; 
of clothing, a frightful mortality and sickness rate, dirt, el 
less days of monotonous labor became the lot of the people, 
Again some of the arguments heard before the era of fact 
legislation are becoming familiar. Some of our “ reconstri 
tionists ” in their eagerness to make this a great investor nati 
seemingly forget that a vastly increased home and foreign af 
vestment can come only from inhibition of enjoyment; thi 
with so large a proportion of the people living on or below 
“poverty line,” industrial expansion can be only at the 


extent to which it can be realized by better orpanizatialll 
deed, that, with the present high cost of living, with | 
incentive for thrift offered so profusely by the governmen 
with the incentive to “‘substitution” offered equally profus se 
but less beneficially by manufacturers, the American pee 
are in grave danger of an actual and permanent reductiall 1 | 
their standards. 

There is, however, to be set against this another possibili lig 
In such countries as Turkey or Russia, where the people h r 
long been subjected to an exploitation which left them onk 
with bare means of subsistence, ignorance and superstitit 
have conspired to prevent the use of the only effective defen 
of a subject people: refusal to propagate. Instead, they 
gone on increasing and maintaining the labor supply of th 
exploiters. In the western world today conditions and pro 
abilities are far different. The sabotage of birth is not fa 
tasmal but has become one of the most serious realities. J} 
matter how sharp the watchfulness of a government in pr 
venting the spread of information on this subject, no matt 
how reasonable and convincing the practical and ethical 2 
ments against it, the knowledge cannot be and is not 7 
pressed; the practice grows and visibly affects the birth-ra 
today of every country that is making a claim to supe 
civilization. 

Unfortunately, many economists are so absorbed by ¢ 


study of isolated phenomena that they miss vital cone 
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They do not sufficiently realize that reduction of income 
especially when accompanied by a house shortage, leads to th 
enlargement of the family unit, insofar as the family i is con 
posed of adults, and a discouragement of marriage. Th 
United States census is devoid, naturally, of information ¢ 
this point. We do not know how large a number of child 
above school age live with their parents and help i in the upkee 
of the home, or how many of the aged live in the homes ¢ 
their sons and daughters and are supported by them. We oni 
know in vague generalities of the size of families and have f 
means of finding out to what extent, at times of falling rei 
wages, the actual self-support of adult individuals is curtaile 
We have no means of measuring from fime to time changes 
the average size of family which the individual wage-earner 
income has to support, 

No statistical Proof i is necessary to bring home the fact thi 
a rapid increase in the cost of living, accompanied by a patrio 
motive to saving, such as we have had during the last thre 
years or so, is bound to induce an increase of family cohesio t 
of adults for mutual economic support and must have an 
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¥Yeable influence on the birth-rate. Obviously, periods of 
“tral decrease of money rates of wages—rarely experienced 
not accompanied by corresponding price reductions, and 
ads of prolonged and widespread unemployment have the 
i effect. But at times of decreasing living costs and in- 
ting. real wages and incomes, the loosening of family 
4s among adults is one of the most potent factors in the 
‘ovement of the standard of life. Farmers are able to give 
children an education and to provide them, when they 
» of age, with farms of their own. Workingmen maintain 
” aged parents in homes of their own. Juvenile workers, 
to subsist on their wages, follow their natural bent to roam 
ad of contributing to the support of younger brothers and 
ats. 
@hen living costs increase, it is not so much a conscious 
ie of the individual home to reduce the labor supply of 
“iming generation that makes for birth restriction as the 
I ediate pressure upon the combined income of the family. 
. Sriages are postponed, and married women avoid maternity. 
»nversely, such periods often bring forth among the prop- 
1 classes a movement for the stimulation of the birth- 
and tightening up of family cohesion—a movement usually 
apped in patriotic and religious appeal as to veil its class 
. The large family is surrounded with a glow of ap- 
al; not only the rearing of many children but also the 
z together under the same roof of large family units is 
Hed beyond measure. The “luxuries” of the poor are 
ied in the most exaggerated colors and with every expres- 
t of disapproval. In some of the countries which have suf- 
it serious losses of population through the war, the national 
«@ for an increased birth-rate is real enough; and the sacri- 
involved in it is a patriotic duty, provided it is not placed 
‘pether upon the shoulders least able to bear additional 
iq gens. Yet even here the argument is often based upon 
I very conception of the state but lately so severely con: 
if hed as “ Prussian,” which assumes a national welfare 
i: from the welfare of the people. Where a nation is 
Beéned with extinction, as for instance Serbia or Armenia, 
iy be necessary to cut down all accepted standards of com- 
|Band culture to build it up physically. But that does not 
im merely an increase in births. Without far-reaching 
‘- res of conservation the additional strain may easily re- 
if in a further reduction of population. Such a policy must 
ys, therefore, be adopted openly and with full conscious: 
| of both purpose and means. Otherwise we merely get 
a ) a weakening of the more ignorant and pressed sections 
1e people as to permit a fuller enslavement of them and 
their children by the patriots of the “upper” classes. 


What Birth-rate Can We Afford ? 


/ quaps it may be well to point out in this connection, 
de it should need no proof, that progress and increase 
{§itional power does not lie with large numbers. Unusually 
"y birth-rates in every Case are accompanied by high death- 
i #, as for instance in Turkey, Russia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
" iia, Hungary, Austria and Italy. The family units are 
st in the countries with the highest birth- and death-rates. 
‘Nigh birth-rate almost uniformly means an economically 
te ful birth-rate. One out of every four children in east- 
“uEurope dies before it attains majority. These facts are 
uy Bell recognized in France, where the relation of birth- to 
‘Br-rates has become appalliagly disproportionate [see the 
A tvey for April 12] that the movements for a reduction in 

Bdeath- rate by increased -attention to the public health 
. how very rapidly paralleling in strength of popular support 
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"@movement for the encouragement of births by state 
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subsidies. As this week’s news shows, however, the main 
fight between population and privilege is fought over the 
tariff. The people of France have: waked up to the fact 
that a high cost of living, fostered by protective duties on 
imports, counteracts every actual and proposed measure to 
build up the nation. 


In Great Britain the popular demand for more ailblie health 
legislation, better housing and abolition of dangers of every 
kind far exceeds the demand for the relief of large families so 
as to encourage births. But there again the two movements 
go hand in hand. The consumers are becoming more strongly 
organized to fight against taxes on necessaries; large classes 
are out against antiquated inheritance laws which make it dif- 
ficult to provide adequately for younger children, and in favor 
of taxation that would distribute more fairly the cost of gov- 
ernment. From all appearances, Parliament will before long 
carry through minimum wage legislation for all grades and 
types of work and make a beginning with Snag hiney: of 
motherhood. 

In the United States the decreasing birth-rate is hardly 
as yet recognized as a problem. Yet, the reduction in the 
rate of immigration—with a possible considerable exodus— 
the accumulation of industrial capital which for the most 
profitable employment in the national interest requires in- 
vestment on home resources and home labor, and the call of © 
sparsely settled regions for more blood and sinew, combine 
to make it a matter of immediate social concern. Exemp- 
tion from income tax for dependents is the only measure 
so far adopted to aid large families. Against this must be 
set the import duties and other taxes on consumption 
which in effect, though not in intention, penalize the 
large family. The question is, can a_ substantial state 
aid to large families at the expense of other taxpayers, 
an aid which, to judge from some of the present legisla- 
tive proposals in France, may be administered in a great 
variety of forms, be defended in this country on grounds of . 
social welfare? If we make the present indebtedness ‘of the 
country and the need for an immediate increase in industrial 
and agricultural productivity to meet it the main motive of 
economic legislation for the near future, then we cannot at 
the same time afford to spend nationally upon another ob- 
ject the slowly maturing investment in a larger native popu- 
lation and rising standards of living. Inducements sufficient 
merely to stem a further decline of the birth-rate would have 
to include a balancing between wages and prices so as to bring 
down the cost of living, a guarantee of future stability of em- 
ployment, a gradually increasing rather than a falling public 
expenditure on human conservation. 

From such study of the “mass mind” as is possible, the 
conclusion seems justified that it is not a hankering for more 
comforts and enjoyments that tends to check the birth-rate in 
America but lack of security. An assured stability of the 
purchasing power of the dollar, accompanied by a tendency 
of prices to fall would create a psychological situation favor- 
able to birth propaganda. If, in addition, there were adopted 
throughout the land systems of social insurance sufficiently 
complete and liberal to protect the individual and the family 
against the more common hazards of life, that confidence would 
be immeasurably enlarged. Only with such material incen- 
tives is the patriotic appeal at all likely to strike fire. The 
mass of the people will not submit voluntarily to new burdens 
until the present uncertainty has been somewhat removed and 
the outlook somewhat improved. Otherwise, we cannot afford 
just now to increase substantially in numbers. 


Standards in Parenthood 
By Amey Eaton Watson 


CHAIRMAN, PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE ON PARENTHOOD ei 


HE formulation of tests and standards of efficiency 

and achievement is a never-ending process constantly 

going on in the development of society, a process 

withal that is essential to progress. In the earlier 
stages of social growth such standards are tentative, subject 
to change ahd not concrete, but as society becomes more ar- 
ticulate its standards are definitely worked out and accepted 
by the different groups and professions. ‘The older and more 
established the profession, the more concrete and better estab- 
lished are the standards. 

Many illustrations lie ready at hand. In the medical pro- 
fession, the physician .is required by law to attain certain 
standards of training before he can commence practice, and 
standards in practice are constantly being formulated through 
medical journals, annual meetings and other means. In the 
legal profession similar standards are maintained, as is true of 
the teaching profession, of nursing and of other fields. Stand- 
ards in the social field are now in the making. Social workers 
themselves are formulating certain standards for their com- 
munities to attain. ‘They have, for example, housing stand- 
ards—certain minimum requirements which must be met by 
the owners of all buildings in order that their houses may be 
considered acceptable from the point of view of social welfare; 
standards in the physical health of children, in child labor, in 
the education of children. ‘The profession of social work is 
itself still so decidedly in the formative stage that it has not 
yet established its standards generally; nor is the public as yet 
trained to recognize standards of efficient achievement in the 
field of social work. This, it is hoped, will not long be true. 

At this time when so much emphasis is being placed upon 
standards in child protection and development, a growing 
appreciation. is being shown for the work of parents, upon 
which in the main depends the production of socially desirable 
children. Parenthood is in fact beginning to be thought of 
as it has seldom been before. In the article on Mothers and— 
Mothers [the Survey, for May 3] J. Prentice Murphy says: 


Maternity represents the most continuously exacting individual 
‘ responsibility known to society. As our community standards have 
been raised, they have always been preceded by the raising of the 
standards of maternity care, for every other standard in the com- 
munity is affected by the care and training which the mother gives 
her child. The married woman, living under the most normal con- 
ditions—and these involve the protection of a husband, a good home, 
proper physical care, sufficient food, adequate social life, education, 
opportunities for self-expression and for recreation—still has a most 
exacting responsibility in the rearing and training of her children. 
No protection she can possibly receive detracts one iota from the 
respect and admiration due to her for the great personal service she 
renders to her family and to the state when she gives intelligent care 
to her children. 


It should be borne in mind here that in the article quoted 
Mr. Murphy was concerned in discussing motherhood. ‘The 
present writer believes that Mr. Murphy would agree with 
her in emphasizing the fact that for the highest type of parent- 
hood we need the contribution of two happily mated individ- 
uals—in other words, that efficient fatherhood as well as 
efficient motherhood is a vital contribution to the family and 
to the state, a contribution which we need to stress and 
evaluate far more than is generally done today. 

Parenthood in its simplest forms is as old as history, or 
older, but it remains unorganized, unstandardized and too 
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often unrecognized as a field for constructive effort of vil 
significance. Socially important as is sound parentcraft, t 
state allows almost anyone to undertake the work withs 
question; no standards of training are required of those w 
plan to enter upon the field, and standards of practice he 
not been clearly formulated. A contrast indeed to the | 
titude towards standardization of the older recognized profi 
sions. Parenthood deals with the formation of character | 
all those who are to be future citizens; yet parents off 
approach their tasks as amateurs, nor is it made easily possi 
for them to obtain direction or training in their chosen wat 
The majority of parents have no realization of the possibl 
ties of the task they have in hand, while a great numbert 
both fathers and mothers are so overworked that even if th 
have a realization of their opportunities, they have not } 
strength or time to attempt to do a constructive piece of w 

iF 


et 


in bringing up their children. i 

Recognizing that parenthood may be a constructive fe 
of great importance in human life, the Philadelphia Con 
ence on Parenthood last year endeavored to work out ter 
tively certain minimum standards of parenthood in of 
that a beginning might be made in clarifying our thinking 
this much neglected field. "The conference realizes fully 
difficulties involved in attempting to establish standards ix 
field where the values are to such a large extent individ 
moral and spiritual; yet it believes that even here to a li 
degree standards can be formulated, and that these will < 
in building up a more conscious and intelligent parent 
which may be of great value to the individual and to soci! 

The following standards were offered tentatively as a 
for a discussion of constructive parenthood [see The 
titude of Married Parents and Social Workers Toward 1 
married Parents. Mrs. Frank D. Watson, Reprint of 
National Conference of Social Work, 1918]: 


1, Every child to be born should be consciously desired and }j 
posively conceived in love by both parents. In other words, pa 
hood should be voluntary, deliberate and based on mutual love. 

2. Every child born should have a sound heredity and be 
from congenital disease and defect. 


3. Before any child is conceived, its potential parents shoulo 
certain that they will have the economic necessities of life, i.e 
least enough to build up health and maintain physical efficienc 
their child. 


4. Adequate parenthood must depend on the intelligence of 
parents and the willingness of both to exercise responsibility wits 
cessation during the period of dependence of their offspring o} 
following points: 


a. Physical development, including a rational diet, attentio 
the laws of hygiene, care in sickness and in health. 


b. Mental development, including home training, training fon 
dustrial efficiency, and training for cultural enjoyment. 


c. Moral and spiritual development, including daily trainin; 
right habit formation and character, training for citizenship 
social service, education for an undérstanding of sex and pa 
hood, education in the religious and spiritual life. 

5. Adequate parenthood must include on the part of both pa 
an understanding of the value of membership in a social group ar 
the great desirability of the conscious acceptance by both paren 
the decisions and customs of their social group as expressed by la 
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be desirable for illustration that a rating should be assié 
to each significant point? Were adequate parenthood 
ceptable to society to be counted as entitled to a. rank of: 


Such a set of standards is necessarily tentative. May ‘ 


STANDARDS IN PARENTHOOD 


Adequate Parenthood = 100 Points 


Points 

Mutual and abiding love leading to parenthood 
consciously desired and intelligently planned by 
both parents. 20 
Sound heredity and congenital health. 20 
Sufficiency of economic necessities. 15 
Intelligence and responsibility for: 

1. Physical development...... 10 

2. Mental development....... 10 

3. Moral and spiritual....... 10 a 30 
Legality. 15 

Total 100 


he rating assigned to these five points may seem question- 
vip and the points themselves are subject to revision, omis- 
ff or addition. Possibly one should place far more em- 
(isis on the first standard, including as it does the physical 
“@ spiritual basis of love in addition to the voluntary and 
@scious elements of parenthood. Such a combination seems 
_tbe the foundation of sound parenthood and therefore it 
.§ziven a rating of twenty points. As regards the volun- 
. by and conscious elements of parenthood, various opinions 
“vail. Many contend that voluntary parenthood depends 
‘Mirely on the use of contraceptives which cannot be 
‘Wde generally available until the laws of birth control 
'§ radically changed. On the other hand, we find the 
"@ition accepted that voluntary parenthood can and should 
‘Bpractised without the use of contraceptives. All, however, 
Yee that undesired and accidental parenthood is by no means 
} ideal or standard which we wish to have generally prevail. 
The second standard, sound heredity and freedom from 
agenital disease, certainly seems vital enough to require the 
‘points allotted to it. The eugenist or biologist might well 
sider this the crucial standard, so much more important 
§in any of the others that he would wish to assign 80 points 
it, diminishing the points assigned to the other standards 
rordingly. Is it not true, however, that vital as sound 
Tredity is, its potentialities can -not be developed without a 


“N UPPOSE every reader of the Survey some day should 
: instruct his objective consciousness to pause in its routine 
of personal or public interests of board or staff meetings, 
of case committees, financial committees or what not, in 
rder to ask his subjective self, “ Are you socially minded, or 
ve you charitably minded?” What would be the composite 
aswer? 

In order to adhere to technical methods of the present, as 
thooves the readers of the SuRVEY, it would be wise to adopt 
carefully worked out questionnaire, which might run some- 
iing like this: 

Case number, name, city, number of years on earth, date. 
Official connections. 1. Number of years subscriber to the 
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minimum of economic necessities (III) or without continuing 
intelligent care, preferably on the part of two far-sighted 
parents (IV)? 

It has been argued that sufficiency of economic resources 
is far less important than as suggested in this chart, because 
given all the other essentials, this would inevitably come. 
It may well be that the rating here could be lowered 5 points, 
leaving 10 points as its present assignment. However, with- 
out a certain minimum income some vital standards in child 
care are impossible, i.e., maternal nursing, the certainty of a 
pure milk supply after the first year, proper housing and 
similar essentials. The problem of the mother in industry 
hinges on this point, some mothers believing that even in the 
infancy of their children they can maintain a higher standard 
of motherhood if, by increasing the economic resources of the 
family, they contribute more skilled care and other essentials 
for their children, in addition to the contribution of love and 
devotion which parents alone can give. 


On the fourth standard there seems little room for argu- 
ment as to the rating assigned, unless indeed it should be 
claimed that higher values should be given. Physical develop- 
ment especially, with the right diet and the correct care in 


-sickness is basic-in child rearing. The mental development 


which the parents contribute may not seem so vital; yet the 
final responsibility even for schooling rests with the parents, 
since even in the case of the public schools in a truly demo- 
cratic society parents must more and more have a voice in their 
children’s mental training, seeking the introduction of voca- 
tional education in addition to cultural training. It may seem 
to many that too low a rating has been allowed for moral and 
spiritual development, but in the opinion of the writer, if all 
the other points are secured, they themselves lay the foundation 
and actually contribute to this training of the higher life. 


It may be that the last standard receives too high a rating. 
Social sanction expressed through legality is however abso- 
lutely vital. It should be pointed out, however, that this stand- 
ard is far too often over-emphasized. Parents who fail to 
come up to the first four standards, even though legally mar- 
ried, are increasingly being viewed as anti-social. Legality, 
though a very important test, is by no means the only test of 
socially desirable parenthood. Public opinion must demand 
that through the education of our young people and through 
other means, higher standards of parenthood must prevail in 
all the points presented. 


Socially vs. Charitably Minded 


By Amy Woods 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, LEAGUE FOR PREVENTIVE WORK, BOSTON 


Survey. 2. Number of years contributor to the SURVEY. 
3. Number of years reader of the Survey. (Is 3 in any way 
interrelated with 2?) Ifa contributor, was it as an executive, 
a staff member or a director? 

And then would come the matter of import, “Are you 
socially minded? Are you charitably minded?” Check either 
but not both. 

I wonder if it is as simple as it sounds! Take, for instance, 
the question of contributors. Executives frequently express 
themselves in print, and clarify their ideas by the usual pro- 
cess of running the blue pencil gauntlet. But do we hear from 
the inarticulate staff while the freshness of human contact with 
the social problems is still vivid enough to bring us new in- 
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spiration? We fail to get this, and not until the discontented 
socially minded case-worker pushes into a small executive posi- 
tion does he have a chance to be heard. ‘Then he becomes the 
mouthpiece of a conservative board and it is not until he is 
firmly fixed in the mould of social technique that his in- 
dividual voice is heard. By that time he has acquired the 
technical lingo which is so offensive to average human ears. 
As for directors, do we ever hear from them? Boards as 
boards, however radical the individual director, are by nature 
conservative and timid. ‘They seem to be dreadfully afraid of 
progressive action and look askance at the signs of the times. 
They are afraid of housing when it comes up as a reform bill, 
of national prohibition, of woman suffrage, of socialism, of 
unionism, in fact of most everything with which case-workers 
are seething. Most boards are like a South Sea island out- 
rigger, which keeps the craft right side up but slows down the 
speed. It seems as though they forget that it is a slim sail- 
ing vessel with white sails gleaming and balloon jib well set 


The Passing of the County Farm 


By Mary Vida Clark 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, WOMEN’S PRISON ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK ! 


N a generation of railways, trolleys, telephones and 

automobiles, with an era of aircraft in sight, the 

county is too small a unit for the practical operation 

of curative and custodial public institutions and 
agencies. The multiplication in any populous and extensive 
state of almshouses and jails is extravagant and ineffectual to 
a degree seldom realized, because these institutions are too 
uninteresting to be contemplated by the modern health or 
social worker long enough to be understood. 

Take, for instance, the state of New York outside New 
York city, with about five million people in its 57 counties, 
which contain 62 county and town almshouses and 62 county 
jails—124 local public institutions caring for 9,700 inmates, 
as compared with 16 state charitable institutions caring for 
9,500. Other states have even more counties and county 
institutions than New York. Consider for instance Indiana, 
with a population under three million and with ninety coun- 
ties, each with its almshouse and all but two with a jail— 
178 institutions with only 3,722 inmates on October 1, 1918. 

Let the expert in state finance picture these scores of little 
institutions, with their miscellaneous and unclassified popula- 
tion, purchasing supplies and running farms, each according 
to its own self-selected plan, in its own political milieu, 
generally changing such policy as it may have and losing most 
of the experience it may have gained with every election of 
county officers. 


A better system of districting a state for social purposes 
according to more modern requirements is illustrated in the 
state of New York, outside the city, by the establishment on 
the part of the State Department of Health of sanitary 
districts, at present fifteen altogether, with an average, out- 
side the large cities, of four counties to each district, and with 
a full-time paid medical officer, called a sanitary supervisor, 
in charge of the health interests of each district. This officer 
keeps in touch with the local health officers, and supervises, 
regulates and supplements their work, under the direction of 
the State Health Department, by which he is appointed and 
to which he is responsible. He forms the connecting link 
between the state-wide and departmental organization, and 
the more or less undifferentiated health work of the counties, 
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that wins the race with her lee rail well under, and it is thet }! 
steamer with coal bins well filled and captain in supreme comij’ 
mand of the bridge which delivers the goods. | ght 
If directors of boards make up a large proportion oft 
readers of the SuRvEy, as I understand they do, they ough 
to prove that they are socially minded by occasionally gi ‘in; 
us their point of view in writing on social subjects. It is1 
difficult to be a socially minded free lance or a charity bE 
minded board member. But what about being a soci 
minded board member? a 
It is a problem in group psychology to determine whethee 4 
board of directors, which answers an appeal for support 
social reconstruction with the statement that it is “ conserval 
tive,” does so in pride or in way of excuse. wy 
The day of the charitably minded is passing. The day off at 
socially minded is here. It may be that through such a proces 
of auto analysis staff and board members might find themselyi + 
in greater unanimity of opinion than is at present apparent 1 
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towns and cities. It is a method that puts balance and prox 
portion into health activities and that deserves study andh 
imitation. 4 


Suppose, for instance, that the charitable and correctiona 
activities of the state were organized on some such distal 
basis, adopting for convenience the already established sanitan 
districts as a unit. With an average of four counties to: 
district there would be found normally in a district fou 
county almshouses and four county jails, eight institutions i in 
all, of which several would probably be equipped with fam om 
and garden land. Suppose that instead of having four institu i 
tions of each type for identically the same hotchpotch 6 i 
miscellaneous dependents and delinquents, we should attemp t 
a classification of the institutions, abandoning the more dif= 
ficult problem of classifying the inmates within the insti 14 
tions. Suppose we were to select from the almshouse grouf 
the one best located in or near a city or town easily reachede 
by train or trolley from other parts of the district, and set 7 
this apart as a district home for the aged and infirm, where the 
respectable aged poor might receive home and infirmary care, 
in a place accessible to relatives and friends, from which they 
might themselves be privileged to emerge to visit their friends 
or enjoy the life of the streets, the church and the “ movies.” ; 

Suppose that the county farm provided with the best fart ¢ 
lands should be set aside as a colony for subnormal boys and 
men, where, under adequate state regulation and supervision, 
the ablebodied but feebleminded might live a healthy, self 
supporting existence under proper custodial restrictions. 
Another county farm might be used for the men of the tramp 
and vagrant class, the aged but not respectable poor, with) 
whom it is such.a hardship for decent old people to be forced 
to associate. ‘The fourth almshouse, especially if conveniently 
located, might be used for an industrial colony for subnormal 
girls in need of custodial care. Of course, if any of thesey 
plants were good enough to be converted into local sanatoria 
for tuberculosis patients, here is another possibility. Any one 
who has seen how a state hospital for the insane or a state 
institution for the feebleminded can take in hand an ordina 
farmhouse and turn it, at small expense, into that Cross 
between a hospital and a home, with the comforts of both, that 


je aa invention of the scientific mind working in every- 
7 materials, will realize what a delightful place an almshouse 
iit be if subjected to the same revolutionizing genius. 
‘“jow to use more advantageously the county jails is a more 
pee problem, built and located as these institutions are, 
) little recognition of the actual requirements of human 
os, for any other purpose than that of restraint, if indeed 
‘can be regarded as a human requirement. But perhaps 
here the state institution expert in housing might see 
ta ay of developing something like human habitations out of 
i: tiers of cages. Commitments to these institutions are 
thy for intoxication, vagrancy and disorderly conduct, but 
dit does that tell us of the real nature of the individuals 
‘@ come to grief in these particular ways? The majority 
jem are, according to the most recent studies, subnormal 
#onormal in their mentality, either feebleminded or psycho- 
‘Hic, or even actually insane. Of the 1,630 prisoners in the 
a dy of the 66 county jails in the state of New York on 
4 1, 1917, 621 were awaiting trial and 24 were witnesses, 
@e 960 had been convicted of crime and 25 were debtors. 
vould seem sufficiently obvious that those who have not 
™® convicted of crime should be kept in institutions separate 
%t apart from those who have been convicted, and that the 
al number of women, only. 106 of the 1,630 mentioned 
ie, might well be eliminated altogether from the local 
) tutions and handled in penitentiaries or in state reforma- 
's. On a district plan it would probably be possible to 
afidon altogether the use of some of the county jails and to 
Wert into industrial or agricultural colonies those plants 
: ? are located and equipped in such a way as to make this 
‘Mosition of them possible. ‘Too much money is now put 
i) running these places where the population turnover is 
xcessive and the regime. unproductive of any results that 
fwid justify this method of handling human beings, who, 
aitever they may or may not have done, are in need of 
ing something done to them to make them do better. 
; it the greater number of our county almshouses and jails 
od be turned into active agricultural and industrial colonies, 
sh h, under proper management might be in considerable 
f sure self-supporting, a large part of the public money now 
Gt in police and court procedure and in the maintenance 
Mle bodies, might be diverted to a new and most essential 
|mamely, a general clinic and clearing house for each 
Wict. To such a diagnostic station manned by competent 
‘@icians and social workers, every individual of the classes 
Mznated in the old nomenclature as “‘ dependent,” “ defec- 
®” and “delinquent”? would be brought for study and 
osition. ‘This would be, of course, the cornerstone of the 
fcture in which the custodial and remedial institutions, 
nies and agencies would have their place, and where the 
i work in the district would center. Already it is not 
the institutions that are actually in existence, at least as 
sites and buildings are concerned, and inmates wrongly 
ributed, but also to a large degree the health and social 
| ae who, if their work were better correlated and here 
there supplemented, would be adequate to the task of 
; dling the problems of the grossly unadjusted individuals 
heir communities. 
uppose that a convenience such as a social service exchange 
Se established in each group of three or four counties 
Shnized into a district for social as well as sanitary work, 
@) in this exchange there were registered the families and 
Mviduals worked with by every agent of a charitable 
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society, every public health or tuberculosis nurse, every proba- 
tion or parole officer, every agent for dependent children, 
every field worker of a state hospital or state charitable insti- 
tution,—surely these various experts would have much to give 
one another, both in general and in connection with the par- 
ticular cases they might be handling at present, unknown to 
and independently of one another. ft 


If there were in each district one directing expert in each 
important field of social and health work, not only might 
these experts assist one another, but the field workers under 
them might work in several related fields. For instance, a 
public health nurse might report conditions of child neglect 
or truancy or mental subnormality or abnormality, observed by 
her, in homes visited in connection with the care of the sick. 
A probation or parole officer or child welfare worker might 
report adverse health conditions. If in each district there were 
a mental hygiene expert, feebleminded, psychopathic and neu- 
rotic individuals observed by other workers could be brought 
under the supervision of this department. Especially in re- 
mote country districts where the visitation of one family by 
various types of social workers is difficult and extravagant, 
much unnecessary traveling and overlapping might be avoided 
~by such methods of cooperation. 


In New York state the Department of Health initiated 
before the war a plan that was interrupted, but will doubtless 
be resumed, of holding occasional conferences in the various 
sanitary districts of the health officers with the sanitary super- 
visors and state department heads. It was planned to extend 
the scope of these conferences to include with the public health 
officers the local health nurses and social workers, and to 
furnish an opportunity for a joint consideration of the common 
problems of these groups and for the development of better 
methods of cooperation. In this we may see the nucleus of a 
district organization and the social service exchange, which, if 
developed, would make possible if not inevitable the district 
clinic and clearing house and the better classification of the 
local institutions, and the better distribution of the public 
wards of the localities. 


It would be only a step further, though a rather long one, 
to reorganize the county institutions as state institutions, or 
colonies of state institutions or departments, making our public 
institutional care entirely a state affair, and effecting greatly 
increased economy and efficiency, such as would almost surely 
result from a reorganization of this sort, if the experience of 
the state institutions and departments of our larger and more 
progressive states are any criterion of what might be expected. 


Think of the 10,896 acres of county and town almshouse 
farm land in New York state, cultivated according to modern 
methods. Think of the supplies for 10,000 inmates of 124 
county institutions purchased by uniform and reliable business 
methods, and the diet of these unfortunates planned by some 
one with an imagination beyond pork and potatoes. Think 
of the inmates of these institutions classified and cared for 
according to their real nature and needs instead of by the 
accident of some isolated overt act, or their pecuniary situa- 
tien. And think of making an effort to do something for 
them and with them, based on an understanding of what 
they are and what has made them what they are, and what 
they need to make them what they might be. Here is a prac- 
tical program of mental and physical hygiene and reconstruc- 
tion that deserves the study of the economist and the social 
worker. 


The Case-Worker’s Pyramid in 


: 1 
Social ‘Treatment 
I: might well be objected by any thoughtful reader that if 


a person carried out the physical, economic, mental, moral, 

spiritual investigations that I have suggested in this book, 
he could take care of no more than one patient at a time, 
and would need years to finish up the tasks suggested by the 
history of that one person. That is an objection that certainly 
deserves an answer. I will begin my answer by a comparison 
with medical work. 

A trained physician is supposed to know something of all 
_ the organs in the body. Even the dentist and the oculist have 
had some training on all the bodily organs and not merely on 
the special ones he treats. Among the organs of the body the 
medical profession is supposed to include the brain and all the 
functions of the brain. ‘This implies that he is supposed to 
have at his finger ends the ability to make an examination so 
complete that a whole day would be needed to finish it. Obvi- 
ously if he attempted anything like that he would soon be 
overwhelmed. But on the other hand if he limits himself to 
the professional examination of a single organ, the one perhaps 
which the patient complains of, he does so at his peril. He is 
in danger of making a wholly wrong diagnosis. But that can 
be diminished only in proportion to his knowledge of all the 
other organs that he does not examine. 
| A well-trained physician must and can safely do some super- 
ficial work. So a very well-trained social worker can and 
must do some superficial social work. In the practice of any 
doctor who counts up a month’s patients we will say to one 
hundred, there will be about fifty that he has examined and 
treated very slightly. ‘Then there may be twenty-five whom 
he knows a little more about, fifteen perhaps that he could 
give a full account of, and possibly ten whom he has had to 
study from all the points of view that his medical education 
has made possible for him. His professional life then is not 
wholly superficial yet does not attempt to deal exhaustively 
with every case. 


As I see it, therefore, our work in the social or medical field 
ought to be something like a pyramid: 


Thoroughly studied cases. 


Superficially studied cases. 


We should pity es treat many cases superficially, a smaller 
number more intensively, and at the top of the pyramid which 
represents our case-work will come a few to which days or 
weeks of time are devoted. Such a distribution of time is not 
unsatisfactory or slipshod because not all the needs that come 
to our attention call for thorough study. 

Such a pyramidal distribution of our energies is familiar 
and satisfactory in other fields of life, for instance in the field 
of friendship. Nobody wants only intimate personal relations. 
Everybody needs as a basis a host of acquaintances. But of 
them he makes a few friends whom he hopes to know as well 


iThe final in a series of five brief articles from Dr. Cabot’s New 
book, Social Work: Essays on the Meeting-Ground of Doctor and Social 
Worker, here published through the courtesy of the author and the 
publishers, Houghton Mifflin Co, Copyright, 1919, by Richard C. Cabot. 
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—— A Department of Practices 


as he can know any human being. Almost no one is satis 
to possess only acquaintances or only intimate friends. y 
properly balanced life has both. i 
Both among those for whom we attempt only slight seit 
or slight service, and among those to whom we devote cP 


_ selves intensively, doctor and social assistant alike must cov 


failures as well as successes. We do not try to Dal 
failures and successes if we are wise. The Lord only knat 
which of our seeming failures are really successes and wr? 
of our successes are failures. Some of the people with wis}? 
we seem to have made total failures a more complete knog 
edge might show to have been actually helped. All this ; 
must face from the start. “Then we shall not be disappoin 
because we have to touch a great many people superficially « 
to fail a great many times. ‘That is all right so long as we » 
not always superficial and do not always fail.. 

Such a philosophy is my defense for so elaborate and ae 
sive a scheme of social investigation and social treatment a: 
have tried to explain in this book. The experienced physics 
and the well trained social assistant can judge with some ack 
racy which cases to select for thorough study and continu 
devotion. But such a judgment is impossible unless one kee 
always ready in the background of one’s mind the whole apy 
ratus of social diagnosis and treatment as it might be appl. 
in toto, if time and strength were unlimited. 

RicHARD C. CasBoT 


The Politics of Shop Committee 


ORE than one shop committee system in Amerio 
M industrial plants is undergoing radical revision ws 

particular reference to the basis of representati« 
Certain well-meant but hastily conceived plans of colle 
bargaining have failed to work as well as it was supposed t 
would work, largely because adequate representation was 
granted in the first place. 

What is adequate representation? ‘Theoretically, adeci 
representation is representation of every craft or trade, rece! 
nized as such, and representation of the local shop or divisi: 
of the plant. In some large plants it has been found to 
impossible to secure representation for every minor trade 
craft group, but in such plants where adequate representati: 
has been given, due consideration is shown to the varion 
groups so that no important element is left out. 

In general it can be said that labor in the long run will m 
agree to what may be called “‘ block representation,” that is. 
say, to arbitrary districting of plants into blocks of 100, 1! 
or 200 employes, irrespective of craft. Block representatit 
has in some instances been found to be useful in making 
preliminary survey of plants for the purpose of roughly cuttin 
them up into election districts, but the tendency is to overl 
the natural groupings into trade or occupational grou 
Inasmuch as the fundamental basis of most of the organi 
tions of employes is the trade or occupation, it would seem b 
fair and practicable to take this basis into consideration. ~ 

The National War Labor Board, in its statement of prim 
ples of shop committee organization, points out that: “ 
committees shall be not only of manageable size, but shall gi 
definite proportional representation to as many occupation 
or other natural groups, including women, as may be possibl 
While it is manifestly impossible for every minor occupation | 


I 
i 
{ 
Ji 
“it department to be represented upon shop committees, it 
iiisible to do justice in every case, provided the local situa- 
wis understood, and only when it is understood.” 
'}> illustrate the different bases of representation now in 
—or on trial—in the United States, attention may be 


Gl to the following: 

‘\fdgeport, Conn., munitionplants: Basis is each group of work- 
‘inder one foreman or forelady. This gives both craft and 
i@aphical representation. 

Hadard Oil, Bayonne, N. J.: Basis is the division or “ block,” 
ised of 150 employes. This gives primarily craft representation. 
5 Wsfield, Mass., General Electric: Basis is the already existing 
“g§tments, composed in general of workers at one occupation. 
has the same effect as the Bridgeport plan. 

4) certain Massachusetts corporation is at present having 
isfulties with its plan of representation largely for the reason 
i¢the employes were not consulted in districting the plant or 
@imining the basis of representation. The matter is funda- 
al, and while experts disagree as to method, there seems 
‘9 a general agreement that the principles laid down by the 
l-Walsh board are sound and of universal application. 


W. L. STopparD. 


Protection of Small Borrowers 


) QUARTER of a century has passed since the modern 
.% movement for the protection of small borrowers took 
‘* definite form in this country by the incorporation of the 
“Svident Loan Society of New York. This society deals only 
'® securities which can be left in pledge. It is, in other words, 
aumanitarian pawnshop. Similar problems have arisen in 
*rd to loans on the security of chattel mortgages on furni- 
ii, etc., and in regard to loans made on the security of wages, 
“Sthe principle of the Provident Loan Society is, with neces- 
‘@ modifications in application, the underlying principle of 
irm in the whole field, as indeed it is only a particular 
ication of the principle of sound banking. It was on the 
ative of the Charity Organization Society that the founders 
tne Provident Loan Society obtained its special act of incor- 
lite tion in the face of what seemed like insurmountable opposi- 
ye to the so-called “ Vanderbilt pawnshop.” ‘The original 
,Wcription was $100,000. Leopold Hecht, a professional 
,@nbroker, was persuaded to give up his business and to go 
whe society to protect its inexperienced stockholders from 
jilwiles of the dishonest with their stolen goods and imitation 
: els, and to teach the philanthropic pawnbrokers the tech- 
jie of what was to them an unknown field. In recogni- 
, of its twenty-fifth anniversary, the society has issued an 
Bactive little book, well illustrated, reviewing its original 
poses and the progress made in carrying them out. 

| @he average loan at the beginning was about $16. In the 
jnty-five years the subscription, represented by what are 
ed certificates of indebtedness, has increased to $7,200,000; 
equipment, from a one-room office to twelve large offices, 
Yen of them in buildings owned by the society without 
i@rtgage. The loans in 1918 amounted to $23,000,000. 
2 growth of the society is described by its president “‘ as an 
‘ressive monument to the fifteen years of devotion given by 
k Tucker, the first vice-president, and the organization 
Mated and developed by him to meet the constant expansion 
his business in three boroughs of the city.” The month of 
fcember, 1918, showed the largest amount loaned 
$2,170,591) and the largest amount redeemed ($2,259,102) 
& any month in the history of the society. Outstanding 
Has on December 31, 1918, were $10,223,000. The average 
jn made during the year was $53. Eighty-eight per cent of 
§ loans were for $100 or less and 60 per cent were for $25 
@less. Since incorporation the society has made nearly six 
a half millions loans in number, aggregating over 
28,000,000. The total unpaid loans which it sold on the 
fasion of its last auction amounted to less than two-thirds 
one per cent of the loans made for the period covered by 
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the sales. Borrowers were credited with a surplus of $113,000 
as a result of these sales, which represented loans of $128,502. 
The loss to the society on unfavorable sales was less than one 
per cent of the loans on collateral sold and six one-thousandths 
of one per cent of the loans made during the period repre- 
sented by the sales. 
While the object of the society, as stated in its act of incor- 
poration and in its constitution, is “ to aid such persons as the 
society shall deem in need of pecuniary assistance, by loans of 
money at interest, upon the pledge or mortgage of personal 
property,” its real purpose may be said to be to prevent the 
abuses and exploitation of the old-fashioned pawnshop and to 
protect those who need loans without having the kind of 
collateral security which would be demanded by an ordinary 
bank. It has maintained this social purpose. 


Charging Healthto the Employer 


EA es 


NUMBER of trade unions have made and are making 
demands for improved safety and sanitary conditions in 
their shops. These demands, however, have very seldom 


brought concrete results for the reason that enforcement of 
them has always been put upon state and municipal police 
authorities, while the unions themselves have seldom pressed 
for better sanitation after their economic demands have been 
more or less satisfied. 


In the recent hotly contested strike of 
the dress and waist makers in New York city, the union 
workers not only demanded improved sanitary and safety 


conditions, but had inserted a special clause in their agreement 
with the manufacturers for improved sanitary and safety con- 
ditions in their workshops. 
by a requirement that each and every manufacturer at the 
time of signing his agreement with the union must pay the sum 
of twenty-two dollars, twelve of which goes for installing and 
maintaining monthly fire drills and ten for enforcing sanitary 
conditions. 


These demands have been backed 


The conduct of the fire drills and the maintaining of sani- 


tary conditions are vested in the Joint Board of Sanitary Con- 
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trol, which has existed in the cloak and suit trade for the last. 


nine years and in the dress and waist trade for six years. The 
Ladies’ Waist and Dressmakers’ Union, Local 25 of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, has succeeded in 


inducing not less than five hundred individual factory owners, 


not belonging to the Dress and Waist Manufacturers’ Asso- 


clation, to pay the twenty-two dollars for the fire drill and 
sanitary work, thus creating quite a fund for the safety and 
sanitation campaign of the union. 
made by the union with the association, the function of the 


Joint Board of Sanitary Control in the industry is continued 
and both union and association obligate themselves to contrib- 


ute towards its maintenance. 


G. M. P. 


War Lessons in Welfare Work 


RECENT issue of The Month’s Work, the organ of 
A the British Ministry of Labor, summarizes the known 

results of the activities of the Ministry of Munitions in 
the supervision of factory welfare work. This work started 
in 1916, with thirty-four supervisors under a director of wel- 
fare supervision whose first step was that of appointing a senior 
The thirty-four supervisors 
were distributed over an equal number of national shell fac- 
tories, and their first task was that of surveying all the condi- 
tions relevant to the welfare of the employes in these plants. 


organizer of women’s welfare. 


Their duties were more particularly: 


Assistance in engagement of workers and in the appointment of 


overlookers ; 
Keeping records of broken time; 


Investigation before dismissal, and in cases of resignation of 


employes; 
Watching the wages; 
Investigation of the complaints made by workers; 
Supervision of the working conditions and of night work; 
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Supervision of canteens and rest rooms, and cooperation with 
doctors and nurses; 


Supervision of housing and transit; 
Recreation. 


The total number of persons professionally engaged in fac- 
tory welfare work at the time was so small (about eighty) that 
the appointment of a suitable personnel was by no means easy. 
A knowledge of industrial conditions, tact, humanity, common 
sense “‘ and also the point of view of the workers’ were con- 
sidered necessary requirements. Sometimes as many as fifty 
applicants were rejected before a position was filled. Later, a 


panel of suitable candidates was instituted at the ministry, - 


and about one-half of the one thousand or so welfare super- 
visors at work at the time of the armistice were appointed 
from this. 

The great majority of these officers were not employed in 
the state-owned factories, but were voluntarily—sometimes 
with a little moral suasion on the part of the ministry— 
engaged by private concerns under the control of the ministry. 
In the majority of cases these were plants that had not previ- 
ously employed women. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
of 733 factories that recently replied to a questionnaire, a 
majority had dismissed their welfare workers because their 
female personnel has either been discharged or been reduced 
to an insignificant number. Of 512 factories with welfare 
supervisors during the war, 233 reported that they had 
retained them. 

As in the United States, the English experience has been a 
gradual widening of the welfare worker’s functions. She is 
now often given control over the employment office of the firm 
‘and is consulted on all kinds of questions affecting workshop 
problems. From the work at first carried on exclusively within 
the walls, there has sprung a vigorous extra-mural activity. 

The first year of welfare supervision proved without question that 
much of the good done within the factory was undone so soon as 
the workers left its precincts. It was found that full working power 
depended not only on the conditions while at the actual work, but 
upon the state of the bodily efficiency that the worker brought to it. 
Transit, housing, lodgment, sickness, recreation were all found to be 
inevitably linked up with the production of good full-time work. 

From the replies received to recent inquiries, the minister of 
munitions believes that the welfare activities in the plants 
under his control have materially added to the maintenance of 
the morale of the workers; not only this, but both employers 
and employed, “in spite of much perfectly justifiable criticism 
that has been leveled against it,” recognize the value of organ- 
ized welfare. ‘The whole movement for improving working 
conditions and for carrying the employer’s interest in the well- 
being of his employes from the work premises into the social 
environment of their home life has received an immense 
stimulus. 


Against the Community Church 


N a recent issue of the Congregationalist and Advance, 

Arthur E. Holt, social service secretary, summarizes some 

of the main objections to the community church championed 
by John Haynes Holmes, and advocated by many others, more 
especially as the remedy for church duplication in small towns. 
He says that, as a matter of observation, the substitution of a 
joint church for common worship where previously there were 
a number of separate small congregations, has not always 
produced the results claims for it. His main argument is that 
the denominational church brings the small community, 
through the national and international church organization, in 
touch with world problems; the community church increases 
the isolation of local churchgoers from the larger currents of 
social and religious life. Again, the community church repre- 
sents religious inbreeding; it is more difficult for new ideas to 
penetrate it from the outside. The lessening of spiritual 
leadership may mean spiritual degeneration. Large numbers in 
themselves do not produce “a beautiful spirit of worship ” or 
cultivation of resources. If it be said that the undenomi- 
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national community church movement itself will link the coxj 
munities together in a larger fellowship, Mr. Holt asks, way! 
this not simply mean the addition of yet another nation}! 
church organization, “ multiplying denominations in thi i) it 
terest of church unity?”’ Is there any real advantage in re - 
ing separate Christian and non-Christian religious communitgit 
programs so long as they are genuine and answer some it 
need? Finally, why this insistence upon the geographicigit 
organization of society, as though the mere living together yg! 
the same locality provided the only possible bond of unienglt 
“Geography may bring people together, but it is totally lage 
ing in power to cause them to unite.” ‘“ A man’s foes may }i 
those of his own household and his own community.” ‘Wn 
These arguments are applying to the community churie 
movement considerations that are more and more gainisip 
ground also in other fields of social organization. The queywi 
tion of excessive local concentration came up, for instance, |i 
the discussion of the problems of the small town by the loojge 
community section of the National Conference of Social Weg 
in Atlantic City. It was pointed out that if several organi 
zations are engaged in activities for the same end in the counns 
or town, it does not necessarily follow that they duplicaii: 
efforts and that they had better unify and concentrate they 
efforts. ant 
The energy that springs from some specific philosophy ¢fx 
program is a delicate thing which may be entirely or party 
lost by a merging of the organized activity which it produc 
with the organized activity of another group motivated bi 
different ultimate purposes. Labor men and brewers mai 
unite for the defeat of a measure which they consider obnozg. 
ious for entirely different reasons; they could not very we 
give up their separate organization without sacrificing tie 
deeper purposes for which they stand. Similarly, the fact the 
a state department and a local charity are both interested } 
housing improvements, is no sufficient reason why one or fF 
other should withdraw from the field or why the separat 
machinery for action of either should be thrown into t& 
melting pot. BL. 


Municipal Cold Storage — 


NUMBER of inquiries have come to the SuRvEY fall 
A information on the provision made in a number @ 
American cities to counteract the high price of ice a 
to aid in the conservation of food by the establishment ¢® 
municipal refrigerating plants and cold storage warehouse 
At our request, Herschel H. Jones, secretary of the Commit 
tee on Food Production and Distribution of the Reconstructiom 
Commission of the State of New York, has compiled the fom 
lowing facts: 
There are nine cities which have municipal markets employ 
ing refrigerating machines of the ammonia type. The detail 
are as follows: 


CAPACITY 
NUMBER OF COLD- 

OF STANDS STORAGE i 

MECHANI- ROOMS AND Cost OF 

NAME OF CALLY LOCKERS _ INSTALLIX 

City MARKET REFR’G’TED (CU. FT.) SYSTEM 
New York, N. Y.... Washington ..... * 32,000 $26,000; 
Clevelands\O.......4. West Sidews..... 30 132,000 84,125} 
Baltimore, Md...... Richmond ....... * 28,0004 
Pittsburgh, Pa...... Diamond eens. 074 —_ 16,1004 
Buffalo, N. Y....... Washington ..... 76 70,000 14,000K 
New Orleans, La... Dryades ........ * 18,000 10,000 
Des Moines, Ia..... Clty ae ee 3 3,456 8,000K 
Evansville, Ind..... Willard ........ 14 5,248 6,975} 

Lynchburg, Va...... Citys csa eeNe 9 9,781 * 


* Not reported. 


All of the above mentioned markets reported that brine wa 
circulated to refrigerated counters, and for—Richmond Mart 
kets, in Baltimore; Washington Market, in Buffalo; Dryadé 
Market, in New Orleans; and city market in Des Moines— 
reported that brine was circulated to refrigerated rooms. | 
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4a 
“4 will be noticed from the number of cubic feet space in 
lj: markets that they can scarcely be called cold storage 
wehouses, the majority offering no space to the public. 

the West Side market in Cleveland is an exception, there 
9% 110 stands in this market, each having twenty feet of 
eter, faced with glazed brick and having Carrara glass 
“t} =The plant originally had a capacity equivalent to the 
“Wing of 27 tons per day, but has since been provided with 
“ond unit to look after additional cold storage space. ‘There 
lockers having about 30 square feet of floor space, which 
rented to the marketmen at the rate of $5 per month. 
‘Wides these, storage rooms are provided for the public for the 
‘hge of apples, eggs, butter and other commodities. The 
Ti ge made is 40 cents per staple container for each of these 
‘glucts and in case of short period storage, 10 cents per 
‘th is charged (these figures apply to 1914). 

“@his market is operated at a profit since its capacity was 
‘eased, and the general satisfaction of the public is indicated 
Whe fact that 2,300 women out of 3,000 claim to have saved 
‘Bey by purchasing there. It was thought in 1915 that the 
“Qper cent saving claimed by patrons of the market was 
‘Whervative. 

‘Segarding the public use of refrigerated lockers and general 
@ storage space, the class and qualities of the goods stored 
'@ach as to be unattractive to the large cold storage ware- 
‘idise, which indicates its questionable nature from a purely 
\“@ienue basis. However, where local conditions warrant it, 
‘yould undoubtedly stimulate thrift in that commodities will 
‘gpurchased most advantageously as regards price and quan- 
f 


Wa 


| Policeman Who Likes Boys 


“9.0 judge from the talk one sometimes hears at ‘‘ Protec- 
“@ tive” or “ Big Brother” meetings, the average “cop” 
'")* is a big brute who likes to run in little boys for small 
M@nces and, to get a credit mark in aid of his own promotion, 
Wis everything possible in the juvenile court to have their 
4@nces magnified and punished severely. Now the real man 
the beat, as many of us have occasion to know, is not really 
i: that at all. He likes to be a “ big brother” himself, and 
jie errs in his judgment it is from ignorance and not from 
gSculated selfishness. In New York city, the functioning of 
¥@ police force as a social welfare organization, helping to 
pfoth over the natural difficulties of individual adjustment 
the ordered life of the community, has been advanced more, 
' haps, than in other cities. For the major phases of this 
velopment, the reader must consult the recent book by 
athur Woods. Here we will only tell of Patrolman Van 
JBkley, who has carved a little niche of his own in the social 
‘fice of the metropolis. 
))' Van,” as the boys of the neighborhood call him, has been 
| the force for eleven years. Yet, strange to say, he “ likes 
Ws,” and “he likes them dirty and tousled-headed almost 
§well as when they are clean.” At least so says Thomas J. 
falone, who tells all about him in the New York Tribune. 
in Rickley reasoned, and he found that there was really no 
‘Gblic benefit in sending a lot of boys up to Red Wing, the 
ute training school, or to the Glen Lake detention home, to 
|; them back again a few years later in a seemingly endless 
i le of crime, arrest and conviction. He noticed that an 
Srmingly large proportion of the minor breaches in East 
‘Me neighborhoods were committed by boys, and as he fol- 
Ped up individual cases, he noticed that many of those 
invicted grew up to join the class of professional crooks. 
tSo “ Van” became a specialist on his own, following the 
Sung minor offenders to their lairs and discovering the gangs 
) which they were a part and the corners and pool-rooms 
here they habitually loafed. ‘Then he had a grand series of 
raids.” It was not to the police station, however, that he 
junded up his game, but a large basement room in the North- 
st Neighborhood House. Here, in citizens’ clothes, he held 
i's hearers spellbound while, in the most informal mannet and 
ing all the slang of the street, he told them things about 
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himself and about themselves that were altogether astonish- 
ing—the first because of the intimacy of his self-revelation, the 
second because of the profundity of his knowledge about 
things on the beat which those boys had thought deep secrets 
to all the world but themselves. 

He told them why telling lies about small offenses, such as 
breaking a window or stealing a piece of old iron, when asked 
about them, was not only dishonest but stupid. He explained 
why crap shooting could not be tolerated. Without ever 
falling into the tone of a sermon, he made no bones about the 
necessity of enforcing good behavior and decent language in 
the streets; he gave away little secrets from the patrolman’s 
psychological armory by pointing out the characteristics in 
speech, dress and behavior from which a policeman takes his 
clues about the boys he meets. Above all, he convinced his 
audience that the “ copper ’—that is what he called himself— 
is the boy’s friend and not his enemy. It was not difficult 
either; for most of “ Van’s” home visits and friendly chats 
with the boys of his neighborhood take place out of hours, 
and even those whom he has had a hand in convicting have no 
hesitation in coming to him now when in a little difficulty. 

A Sure Cure for High Rents 
McKEEN CATTELL, formerly professor of psychol- 
J ogy at Columbia University, in a recent letter to the 
© New York Evening Post, submitted that an excess profits 
tax on rents—proposed by another contributor—might be 
desirable, but would not reduce rents, and then proceeded to 
make four distinct practical suggestions how that desired object 
might be obtained. We only quote here the last and simplest 
of them: “ That 200 feet on each side of Central Park from 
Fifty-ninth to One Hundred and Tenth street be used by the 
city for the erection of apartments or tenement houses, with — 
rental values to the tenants of from $200 to $300. Park space 
of equal extent should then be provided in crowded districts, 
these also to be surrounded by city-owned tenements. The 
Central Park and other municipal tenements should be offered 
in the first instance to city employes and to those having fami- 
lies of children. Central Park and other city parks would then 
be used in a decent and democratic way, and rents would be 
decreased throughout the city.” For the benefit of those 
unacquainted with Central Park it may be added that the 
eastern and western boundaries of the park are faced by the 
abodes of the very rich, so that there can be no doubt about 
falling prices and rents if tenements for the poor are interposed 
between them and the green vista of the park. 
Why China Contributed 
EORGE A. Fitch, assistant general secretary of the 
ee Central Chinese Y.M.C.A. of Shanghai, writes: 
“In your issue of January 4, I note you quote from 
Dr. John R. Mott and state that it is because of the very valu- 
able work being done in France by the Y.M.C.A. on behalf of 
the tens of thousands of Chinese that such a remarkable re- 
sponse was made in China to the appeal for funds to the United 
War Work Campaign. Doubtless this is the idea that first 
came to Dr. Mott’s mind, but it is nevertheless hardly a 
correct diagnosis of the situation. As a matter of fact, a great 
majority of those who gave to this fund care comparatively 
little what happened to the 150,000 laborers sent overseas. The 
success of the appeal was due to two main causes: 

“First, it had come from America and was backed by Presi- 
dent Wilson. An appeal from no other nation or ruler would 
have had anything like this response; 

“Second, the Chinese felt that their interest in democracy 
and the cause of humanity would more or less be judged by 
the extent of their contributions. Viewing the results from 
this point of view, it is interesting to note that the contribu- 
tions from China, distressed as she is by internal strife and 
threatenings from without, totaled $1,500,000, while in Japan, 

where untold millions had been made in war profits, but one 
fifth of this amount was contributed.” 


JewisH EpucaTIon In New York City 


By Alexander M. Dushkin. Bureau of Jew- 
ish Education. 559 pp., paper bound. 
Price $2.50; by mail of the Survey $2.60. 


PAST AND PRESENT—A COLLECTION OF JEWISH 
Essays 
By Israel Friedlaender. Ark Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati.. 488 pp. Price $2.50; by 
mail of the Survey $2.60. 


Inthese days of hectic “ Americanization,” 
so-called, with their suppression of every cul- 
tural trait that does not fit into the precon- 
ceived notion of Americanism held by certain 
groups of people, it may seem almost unpa- 
triotic to comment favorably upon a book 
that deals with the instruction of one racial 
component of the people in its traditional 
religion, language, ethics, and sociology. Yet 
even at the risk of offending these self-ap- 
pointed guardians of America, let it be said 
that Dr. Dushkin has produced an admirable 
record of an admirable organization. 

The Jews of the United States only a few 
decades ago woke up to the fact that they 
were in danger of losing the most valuable 
part of their heritage. Their religious and 
educational institutions did not nearly suffice 
‘to cope with the rapid influx of Jews from 
eastern Europe who, transplanted into a new 
environment they did not understand and 
very different from that they had left, be- 
gan to lose their sustaining faith and their 
agelong enthusiasm for intellectual exercise. 
What threatened these immigrants was not 
simply a loss of their distinctiveness; that 
in itself, from an American point of view, 
might have been no great harm. But they 
were on the point of losing those interests 
which alone ensure an enlightened and moral 
citizenship; hence the danger was one affect- 
ing not only the Jewish people, but all Amer- 
ica. 

How the Jews of New York set to work to 
build’ up an educational system, based upon 
the learning of the past and closely modeled 
on the Jewish schools of Russia with which 
most of the newcomers were familiar, yet 
adapted to the social needs of this country 
and of the present day, is told by Dr. Dush- 
kin graphically and, so far as one unfamiliar 
with the inner life of this educational sys- 
tem can judge, truthfully and with balance. 
This is the first attempt to survey comprehen- 
sively the whole structure of Jewish educa- 
tion in New York; and as every complete 
survey should, it presents not only the static 
data and a summary of the history, but also 
a long chapter on the “ outlook.” 

One reason why Jewish education in New 
York is especially important just now, the 
author points out, is the rebirth of national 
life in Palestine, which not only will change 
the status of the Jews everywhere, but will 
place upon American Jewry new tasks of 
wise and sympathetic helpfulness. In the 
close connection between education and com- 
munity life which distinguishes the Jewish 
schools, non-Jewish educational reformers 
may find valuable examples and lessons for 
the wider and more democratic system of 
public instruction they desire. 

* * * 

Professor Friedlaender has done well to re- 
print this collection of scholarly, gracefully 
written and still topically important essays. 
On those devoted to religious, historical and 
literary subjects we will not here comment. 
The central group of chapters, hover, 
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dealing with Judaism and Jewish education 
in America and with the Americanization of 
the Jewish immigrant, should be of interest to 
many readers of the SURVEY. 

The Russian Jewry, from which the great 
majority of American Jews are descended, 
the author reminds us, “ presented the unique 
spectacle of a community in which the social 
stratification was solely determined by knowl- 
edge or intellectual. achievement.” The 
scholar on the East Side still is the favored 
type. It is impossible to understand the East 
Side without a true appreciation of the fun- 
damental tradition of intellectual aristocracy 
which survives long after physical wellbeing 
and wealth have claimed their share of the 
popular aspiration. 

The deplorable gulf between the older gen- 
eration and the young, brought up in Amer- 
ica, which we find in all immigrant 
groups, is especially deep in the case of the 
Jews because of the great break in outlook 
that separates the two. Some of the efforts 
to Americanize the Jews, well-meant as they 
are, widen this gulf and, from the point of 
view of social ethics, are apt to do more 
harm than good. They often do not appeal 
to the older Jewish immigrant for whose 
preoccupations they have no comprehension; 
and they misrepresent to the young their dis- 
tinctive traditional heritage without substi- 
tuting for it an equally definite and compre- 
hensive philosophy of American democracy. 

On the other hand, Dr. Friedlaender shows 
that Jewish educators themselves have com- 
mitted many grievous errors before they 
found the true principles for a Jewish edu- 
cation that will supplement and complete 
the public school system of the country in 
such a way as to keep alive reverence and 
traditional knowledge and bring the religious 
zeal and earnestness of the race to bear upon 
the modern problems which it has to solve, 
whether for itself, for its adopted country or 
for the world at large. 

The chapter on Jewish Learning in Amer- 
ica draws an interesting parallel between the 
situation of the American Jews today and 
that of Judaism in Spain a thousand years 
ago. when the race brilliantly overcame a 
crisis very similar to the present one. The 
chapter on Americanization is reprinted from 
the SURVEY. Bee. 


AMERICANIZATION AND CITIZENSHIP 
By Hanson H. Webster. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 138 pp., paper bound. Price $.40; by 
mail of the Survey $.46. 


This text-book is for immigrants who have 
a fair command of the English language. It 
contains an excellent selection of patriotic 
articles designed to instill admiration and 
respect for this country in the heart of the 
foreigner, and as a guide to teachers it will 
accomplish the purpose for which it was 
written. 

However, the United States census reports 
for 1910 disclose the important fact that a 
large proportion of our foreign-born popula- 
tion has not been naturalized. Many of these 
men and women have been residing in this 
country for more than five years and still 
are unable to read and write the English 
language with any degree of proficiency, al- 
though some can speak the language fairly 
well. It is extremely difficult to teach such 
persons the rudimentary lessons in English in 
order to assist them in preparation for the 


Baa y oe 
fulfillment of the naturalization requir i" 
ments, as they rarely have time or patienil if 
sufficient to carry them through a whi’ 
year’s attendance at evening school. A sinigi” 
ple text-book designed for this type of immu! 
grant which could be used by the studel}pt! 
himself would be a very difficult one to prj i 
pare, but would be invaluable. ae 
Perhaps Mr. Webster will add to the preyit 
ent bibliography on the subject by prepariri ih 
a text which will reach such groups in nee it 
of elementary training in citizenship. —_ ju! 
CECILIA RAZOVSKI ; pis 
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Tue Cup THat Dogs Nor StumsLe fil 
By Wilhelmine P. Wilson. Richard ap : 
Badger. 151 pp. Price $1.25; by mails 
the Survey $1.33. ‘ 


This. is a series of pleasant, practic qa! 
talks to mothers by a woman who is herses 1 
a mother and who has been inspired by Prey! 
Hanford Henderson and Dorothy Canfielsjs* 
Mrs. Willson goes crusading to make educseml 
tion both home and school safe for childre: ul 
She would have us create for them a stimujpi 
lating environment in which they may be 
turned loose to act upon their own initiatiy? 
Montessori, Gary and Fairhope schools ax J 
regarded as exemplifying the motto of aie 
scientific mind training: First find the mind@p 
then surround it by wholesome, developin n 
influences. The author’s thesis is, in shorims 
that if we cannot make our world—the grezapoi 
world—fit to live in, we should at loa ; 
create a little world of joy and safety f 
the children. Our failure to do this reprere: 
duces undesirable citizens and arrests th 
development of civilization: te 

HENRIETTA RopMam r 


HEALTH EDUCATION IN RURAL SCHOOLS Hi 
By J. Mace Andress. Houghton Mi 
Co. 321 pp., illustrated. Price $1.60; 
mail of the SurvEY $1.68. 


The striking impetus gained by the health 
campaign during the past four years is one & 
the most significant and beneficial by-prodif| 
ucts of the great world war. Perhaps th 
most astounding and stimulating develop; 
ments of the modern health movement in thiam 
United States is the revelation of health negm 
lect in rural regions with consequent low 
status and standards of health in the countram 
as compared with the cities and the corre 
spondingly emphasized demand for improve’ 
ment in everything relating to rural hygiene 
and sanitation. In this connection tardy bul 
encouraging recognition is being given to them 
need of differentiated and skillfully adapteem 
information, standards and methods for the 
tural health program, as well as for many 
other problems of rural life. 

This book prepared by Dr. Andress is det 
signed to meet an important part of thi 
special rural health need. While the rurak 
school relatively is inferior to the urbare 
school, still this rural school is for very ev y 
dent reasons the more important as the 
agency through which the health message 
and appeal must be carried to the surround+t 
ing community. This book contains much) 
timely, suggestive and practical information 
as well as a variety of promising methods fot 
this program of rural health education. "| 

Some of the chapter titles—Why Healt i 
Should be the First Aim of the School, 
Health Conditions in the Country, Getting) 
Children to Form Health Habits, Studying} 
the Health of the Children, Securing the Co- 
operation of Parents and Community, Plan-! 
ning the Course of Study in Hygiene, The 
Water Supply and Sewerage, War on Flies 
Mosquitoes and other Disease-Carrying In| 
sects, Play and Physical Education, The Care 
of the Teeth, The Measurement of the 
Teacher’s Work in Hygiene—indicate thel 
range, variety and practical bearings of the! 
topics treated. This book will prove partic- 
ularly helpful as a text and reference book! 

| 


h 
‘the training of rural school teachers. 
ws striking perhaps that a book of a new 
in a field of applied knowledge and 
s/ion, where much inexactness exists, should 
. @ppresent more items for question and ad- 
pe criticism. The book seems too crowded 
places and sometimes too confusing to 
j,ajmise the greatest helpfulness to the maxi- 
‘2 — of people in need of such ma- 
tal. 
sk may reasonably be questioned whether 
@iiries relating to subjective symptoms of 
gils should be included in the “card form 
,@a_ teacher’s health survey of the school 
,@d” which appears on page 62. 
la the chapter on Common Colds it does 
“@) appear that justice is done to the part 
: exposure to cold drafts may play as a 
‘@tributing or determining cause of ail- 
i its or diseases due specifically to bacteria. 
vhe author, after giving simple, clear ad- 
os which may be used by parents and teach- 
t 
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“as well as other responsible people for 
fluding from school pupils with signs of 
“With disorders, then goes on in the cus- 
Wary way to give the technical, compli- 
ad, confusing information about the “com- 
‘fa transmissable diseases of schoolchil- 
‘@n” which for the most part cannot be used 
‘@criminatingly nor effectively by teachers 
‘iparents even of superior general intelli- 
“ce. This, as implied, is an error made 
‘'@hmost writers in the health field, and it is 
‘i@hetimes serious insofar as people without 
la@enostic ability are led to assume unwar- 
i) }ted responsibility for decisions regarding 
lj) mature of. diseases in children. 

ii he last chapter on the measurement of the 
®cher’s work in health education offers an 
i@eresting scale for study and experimenta- 
ga. Tuomas D. Woop. 
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y@tran WoMEN IN _ INDUSTRY 

“$y Louise C. Odencrantz. Russell Sage 
Woundation. 345 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
“Of the Survey $1.60. 


“Phat any book published by the Russell 
yiaze Foundation will be of value to students 
ji9 social and industrial questions is a fair 
‘@@umption. To this rule Italian Women 
\dbIndustry is no exception. Brief yet first- 
\)ad accounts of immigrant racial units in 
yilustry have been among the pressing needs 
# those interested in the work of American- 
wlition. As such, this study touches both the 
a@blem of immigration and that of industry. 
(@n the introduction the author makes the 
(dest claim: “This study aims to give in- 
{ht into means of livelihood of a group of 
jiilian. workingwomen, to show their in- 
Ynes, their home life, the standards they are 
le to maintain, the effect of American in- 
fstrial and living conditions upon their 
tive standards and, conversely, the effect 
(| their Italian standards of life and work 
) the industries they engage in. In the ef- 
Mt to reach this goal, the treatment is di- 
‘Hed into ten distinct parts beginning 
th Women and their Families and ending 
sith a program of Education and Training. 
atistics—which give evidence of being 
efully selected and vividly interpreted— 
Mveal in turn types of occupation engaged 
j, unsanitary work-places, overtime hours 
| work, seasonable industries, lean pay en- 
Slopes, rise in family budgets—which taken 
®zether portray a condition where there is 
No little living and too much existence. 
mThe great development of industry has 
‘bbed the home of every lucrative industry. 
‘is no longer the center and sphere of all 
ite productive industries connected with food, 
hing and domestic life in general. These 
fave been transported to the factory. This 
true for Italian women as it is true for 
Ye workingwomen of other nationalities. 
their industrial problems are inextricably 
und up with those of the working popula- 
n as a whole. The picture offered is, con- 


ry 
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sequently, not an indictment of racial stand- 
ards in industry but rather of social and in- 
dustrial conditions which are permitted to 
exist for all races. 

No doubt the industrial problem is alike 
for men and women of every race. It is 
surely different too. Man’s life is in a 
special way in his work. With woman her 
career as a paid worker is frequently only 
an episode of girlhood and young woman- 
hood. Man occupies an allotted, a_rec- 
ognized place. It is otherwise with woman. 
She was brought into the industrial world 
not because she was quicker, or cleverer, or 
stronger than man, but because she was 
cheaper. It is largely as a cheaper worker 
that she holds her position in the labor mar- 
ket. 

In this study the author attacks the entire 
industrial front. The unworthy employer of 
labor is unmasked. The bad competition is 
the competition between the good and bad 
employer of labor. The inefficient laborer 
too is unmasked. In.the past American 
workingmen were not interested in working- 
women. American workingwomen were not 
interested in Italian workingwomen in Amer- 
ica. Today they begin to see their problem 
as one. The questions they ask themselves 
are the same: Do we earn more than we 
get? If we earn it, why don’t we get it? 
If we get less than our keep, who pays the 
deficit ? 

Miss Odencrantz knows Italian women 
who work. She knows what is good for 
them industrially. She has made us know 
them, too, and that is the goal she set. 

FRANK ORMAN BECK. 


Tue U. S. RECLAMATION SERVICE 

Institute for: Government Research. D. 

Appleton & Co. 177 pp. Price $1.00; by 

mail of the Survey $1.15. 

The object of the “service monographs of 
the U. S. government,” of which this is the 
second, is to give an impartial, non-critical 
account of the history, functions and organ- 


ization of federal services, the laws that | 


govern their operations, their appropriations 
and other practical information of that kind. 
They are, therefore, purely descriptive. The 
present volume keeps to that program so 
closely that it does not even warm up to a 
little praise or pride where this may be 
justified without danger of arousing partisan 
passions. It is very authentic, well arranged, 
and of admirable compactness. Readers who 
desire a more vivid description should ob- 
tain Reclaiming the Arid West, by George 
W. James (Dodd, Mead & Co., 1917), or a 
popular, illustrated book by F. H. Newell, 
former director of the service—one of the 
great American engineers whose names will 
live in history—which I read two years ago 
but can find no reference to in the bibliog- 
raphy of the present volume. 
Bick: 


THE ForcoTTEN MAN AND OTHER Essays 
By William Graham Sumner. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 559 pp. Price $2.50; by 
mail of the SurveY $2.75. 


Three previous posthumous volumes of 
Sumner’s writings have produced a demand 
for more. This is the last one, the editor 
announces; and that, no doubt, accounts for 
the great variety of content. Although best 
known as an economist and for his cham- 
pionship of free trade, Sumner’s chief inter- 
est for long spells seems to have been 
sociology, and he has left behind a large 
body of manuscript in preparation for a 
treatise on social evolution. 

The sociologica! point of view, however, 
is not very prominent in the treatment of 
contemporary matters of social economics, 
for instance his Philosophy of Strikes, and 
Strike and the Industrial Organization. 
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The former represents accurately the cur- 
rent academic attitude at the time it was 
written, 1883: Strike is shortly disposed of 
as “suicide,” and industrial organization as 
“only a way of courting new calamity.” 
Five years later, in Trusts and Trade 
Unions, he anticipated what is now actually 
happening in England—though here again 
his militant individualism blinded him to the 
modifying factors in the situation which he 
saw coming: 


“There are some who, while vehemently - 


denouncing trusts, offer us, with great com- 
placency and satisfaction, as a solution of 
the ‘labor question,’ the assertion that the 
employers and employes ought to combine 
or cooperate in some way; they do not appear 
to see at all that if any such thing should 
be brought about it would be the most 
gigantic ‘trust’ that could possibly be 
conceived.” Bok. 


THE LEGAL AND POLITICAL STATUS OF WOMEN 
IN Iowa 
By Ruth Gallaher. State Historical Society 
of Iowa, Iowa City. 300 pp. Price $2.50; 
by mail of the Survey $2.75. 


If it is the function of/ state historical 
societies beautifully to embalm the past, the 
Iowa society has performed its task well, 
In a fair blue volume, on rich deckle-edged 
paper one meets usually only in “ gift’ books 
or volumes of the poets, Ruth A. Gallaher 
has patiently traced the development of the 
Legal and Political Status of Women in Iowa 
from 1838 to 1918. The introductory note 
states that “this history is typical of the 
development of the movement in the United 
States,” and is therefore of interest for. all 
time to historians and anthropologists at 
least. Certainly the quaint and interesting 
information about women under the common 


law makes one wonder what substitutes for 


expression of his “will to power” a map 
may now seek in place of his ancient 
sovereignty—‘“ the murder of a wife wags 
frankly considered a less important crime 
than the killing of the husband by the wife, 
which was looked upon as a kind of treason.” 

But the historian or the anthropologist of 
the future will be informed less by the facts 
Miss Gallaher records than by the emphasis 
she gives them. At a time when the world is 
rent asunder by two opposing ideals of pox 
litical and economic philosophy and when 
the bayonet and the blockade are being em- 
ployed by the victors of a, war for democracy 
to destroy root and branch a great social 
experiment which has repudiated private 
property as the basis of organized society, 
it may startle the historian a little to read 
Miss Gallaher’s sure assertion that “the 
right to own property is one of the funda- 
mental rights of mankind, but only in recent 
years has the right come to be recognized 
as belonging equally to women.” 

When even in America, the stronghold of 
political absolutism, new ideas of industrial 
democracy are rapidly spreading, it is sig- 
nificant that this faithful recorder devotes 
some eighty pages—a ‘major section of the 
book—to a discussion of women’s political 
rights, and only seven and a quarter pages 
is women in industry. This political section 
also 1s written in so much more sprightl 
fashion than the rest that one Monsen vee 
soon suffragists will care as ardently and 
Passionately for the attainment of other 
human liberties as they have for the ballot. 

Another thing is odd—for historians are 
usually quite keen about referring to wars 
even though they seldom study their real 


, underlying causes—there isn’t a word about 


the myriad new problems affecting women 
created by the world war. In fact, unless 
I am very forgetful, Miss Gallaher doesn’t 
mention the war anywhere in the book. _ 
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NEWS FROM PERSIA 


T was a long journey, varied by splendid British hospitality 
I and by adventures very close to actual hostilities, which 
took the Persian commission of the American Committee 
for Relief in the Near East to its destination. Now comes to 
hand the first report of operations from Leland Rex Robin- 
son, director of general relief for the Teheran Relief Com- 
mittee which, owing to good connections, has been on the 
way for less than two months. The scope of the undertaking 
may best be gleaned, perhaps, from a list of the personnel 
employed. In addition to the director and his assistant, there 
are active in Teheran a finance committee with a chief, three 
clerks, one controller of reinvestigation and one rein- 
vestigator ; an industrial department with a chief, associate gen- 
eral manager, five clerks and chief of weaving branch; the 
relief department, consisting of chief, five clerks and twelve 
investigators; the medical department, chief, four doctors; and 
general, three janitors, two messenger boys and three men 
stenographers. 
- Poor relief, it will be seen, employs the largest number of 
helpers. ‘The city is districted for this purpose, and the 
salaried investigators are aided in their task by the pupils of 
the higher grades of the American Boys’ School, who for two 
weeks were excused from their classes to take part in a de- 
tailed survey. The investigators are expected to make them- 
selves thoroughly familiar with the peculiar conditions of their 
sections and to take part in specialized investigations for dif- 
ferent purposes, such, for instance, as the reporting of disease 
and finding of capable neighborhood workers. A systematic 
recording ensures the adjustment of the relief rate to the 
changing needs of each family. ‘There is also a very close 
supervision over the giving out and use of relief tickets, which 
goes far to prevent misuse. 

The physicians of the medical relief, recruited from the 
American Hospital, visit bed-ridden patients and manage two 
dispensaries, one for women at the American school and one 
for men at the American hospital. The investigators, in 
addition to their other duties, act as social service secretaries 
for the patients in their districts. “‘’ The foundation of the 
entire committee activities,” says the report, “is the continual 
and faithful service of the investigation staff.” 

The industrial work is developing more gradually. The 
wages offered are somewhat below the current rates of the 
city. A thorough investigation of relief cases has been begun 
for the purpose of withdrawing the payment of relief from 
those able but unwilling to work. In most cases, the income 
from the employment offered is far in excess of the weekly 
relief dole. . 

Employment for men takes the form of work on the roads under 
plans carefully sketched by the director of industrial work and fol- 


lowed by the supervisors. Towards this work, the Persian govern- 
ment is contributing one-third of the total outlay. 


Employment for women takes the form of spinning woolen yarn. 
A large garden has been rented for this purpose, and hundreds of 
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recently raised all teachers’ salaries 40 per cent; why shod 
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women workers will soon be housed within its walls and w 
tents accommodating from ten to fifteen workers each. The pre ast 
plan is to sell the product and use the returns for covering the inwiii! 
ment in materials, tools, and tent and garden rent. 


Employment for children takes the form of weaving simple r 

A tentative estimate of needs for the near future provy 
for employment, under these conditions, for five hundred r 
and five hundred women. At the time of the report, h 
ever, the number actually employed was considerably || 
Among other plans are the change of the money relief : 
tem to a system of distributing bread; the establishment a 
hospital as a clearing-house and to take care of the most 
fortunate types of vagrants, beggars, marooned villagers : 
destitute children; the establishment of a labor bureau to 
cure a wider range of employment than can be offered by - 
industrial department itself; the placement of children wa 
families after the most approved American examples. 


A LIVING WAGE FOR TEACHERS 
[o. year Seattle, Wash., and this year Portland, O 


have found it necessary to organize great citizens co 

mittees operating much after the fashion of war dri’ 
in order to secure from the taxpayers salaries at which 1 
public school teachers can keep body and soul together, or 
which the teachers can be kept at their jobs. For the tea 
ers of Portland have, for two years now, seen the older beg, 
leave their classes and go into the shipyards, and the girls 
into stenography at wages higher than teachers comma 
For six years, Portland teachers in the first three elementah 
grades remain at the entering salary of $80 a month, from 
which they climb by slow raises of $100 a year to the maxi} 
mum of $1,200, while in the higher elementary grades tif 
annual amounts are only $900 and $1,300. And even tl} 
represented an increase recently put into effect. In April, tik 
school directors voted a bonus. of $100,000 which, pro-rate 
amounted to an increase of $12 a month for seven montif 
and scarcely helped among professional folk who were payin} 
$50 to $60 a month for lodgings and two meals if they we: 
single, and were running heavily into debt if they were ma: 
ried, as half of them are. The cost of living in Portland 
reported to be notoriously high. 


Discussion of the situation resulted in the organization 0 
the Citizens’ Educational League with 1,000 members. 
held meetings all over town, brought in speakers from no 
mal schools in the neighboring state of Washington, gav 
luncheons for ministers and other groups, got the support d 
the labor unions, the newspapers—all on a plea that Portland 
in the interests of its children, must pay adequate salaries t¢ 
those who teach them. Teachers’ salaries, it was pointed out 
had risen only 15 per cent while the cost of living had sky} 
rocketed 103 per cent by government figures; Indiana hae 


Portland expect them to work—and do good work—at | 
than a living wage? : 


4a special election of taxpayers on May 10 the issue was 
a 30 per cent increase, which would give each teacher 
} $400, and would total $531,000. ‘This was the only 
‘son before the voters, yet the election was one of the 
gt ever held at which only taxpayers voted, and of the 
0 ballots cast, 7,000 were for the icrease. 

“te situation in Portland has not been essentially differ- 
firom that throughout the country. ‘The United States 
aiu of Education stated in Bulletin No. 4, 1919, that 
‘ies of teachers are so low that they offer neither in- 
re to professional preparation nor encouragement to long 
ui2. Moreover, the new and more lucrative opportunities 
di the war has made available to teachers have made 
jis inroads on the profession. It cannot now be expected 
‘squalified persons will continue to teach, or that capable 
will prepare for teaching, unless radical and sweeping 
‘res are forthcoming in the salary scale.” The bureau 
ates that there were 50,000 vacancies in the public schools 
* country last fall, and that in addition 120,000 untrained 
‘@nexperienced persons had been placed in teaching posi- 
‘# in order to keep the schools open at all. 


UNIONISM IN LOS ANGELES 


40S ANGELES has always boasted of being an open-shop 
| In late years, however, things have changed and 
the closed shop is coming to be an issue. Unionism is 
.fith of the strike of the employes of the Los Angeles 
sIbuilding and Dry Dock Company at San Pedro. The 
#2 is now several weeks old, and though the company has 
fannounced that it will open its doors for work to sucn 
soyes as choose to return, the real issue—with whom the 
-Vany shall treat regarding the strike—has not been settled. 
fall of the 4,000 odd workers at the shipyards are mem- 
sof unions. ‘The unionized workers, meeting in the Labor 
ple, selected a committee to represent them before the 
fany. As non-union workers are excluded from the Labor 
‘ple, they had no voice in designating this committee. 
‘@ company refuses to meet or recognize this workers’ com- 
‘Hee, but announces that it will meet any committee repre- 
tng the strikers, chosen by balloting in the shipyards or 
“® convenient place open to all its employes. It contends 
‘@it is sustained by rulings of the federal War Trade Board 
every employe, “‘ regardless of his trade union or lack of 
: union affiliation,’ should have an opportunity to par- 
te in the selection of shop committees. 
‘ similar difference exists between the Los Angeles Rail- 
} Company and its employes. A committee of seven has 
i as spokesman for the carmen. ‘The car company has 
“7 refused to deal with this committee on the ground that 
not strictly a body representing the employes, but a local 
ch of the Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
il Railway Employes of America, whose letterhead the 
ittee of workers has used in all its correspondence. ‘The 
M@atened strike is postponed by the fact that the State Rail- 
Commission is now investigating the claim of the com- 
that it has been losing money and is unable to continue 
ating without remedy. “The company ,.announces that it 
ld be improper.to enter upon discussions of a new wage 
ie pending the report of the railway commission, but that 
in the report is in, it will gladly treat singly or collectively 
i its own employes. : 
is the result of an exciting campaign for higher pay, the 
jinization of the teachers of the Los Angeles schools seems 
table. Convinced that the board would do nothing to 
ver salaries, and claiming that in the last year the board 
in executive session, transferred certain moneys from the 
iry budget to another fund, the teachers resolved on con- 
jed action. They raised $20,000, or one month’s salary 
Lach teacher, employed an expert from the East, and went 
jfor publicity through press, public meetings, advertising 
i motion picture houses, on a great scale. The matter 
ikly became a public issue. A committee representing the 
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teachers waited on the board and announced the firm reso- , 


lution of the whole teaching body to resign unless there was 
a flat increase of $300 for each teacher. They declared this 
to be an “irreducible minimum ”—and they got it. But it is 
not the only fruit of their experience. They have learned 
what collective bargaining achieves, and the resentment they 
bear against the board for compelling them to pay out part 
of their salaries to secure an increase of income that shall in 
some small way meet the increased cost of living, is so deep 
and genuine that there is a general demand for affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor. The next winter will 
see this come to a head. 


MR. SCHIFF RESIGNS 


HE resignation of Jacob H. Schiff as treasurer of the 
New York County Chapter marks the retirement of 
one of the pioneers in the upbuilding of the present 
American Red Cross and the close of a span of devoted service 
which culminated in the heavy demands of the war period now 
passed. At the first meeting of the Red Cross in New York, 
held at Mrs. Whitelaw Reid’s house in May, 1905, Mr. 
Schiff was elected to the office he has held continuously until 
the present time. During the early years of the organization, 
and indeed until the war, all of the work of the treasurer was 
carried on under Mr. Schiff’s supervision, demanding a great 
amount of time and personal attention, especially during 
emergency relief operations when New York was called upon 
to receive funds from all parts of the United States, notably 
for the San Francisco fire, the Italian earthquake, the Ohio 
floods and the Titanic disaster. ‘‘ Your moral support and 
great kindness,” reads a minute passed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the New York County Chapter with respect to Mr. 
Schiff’s resignation, ‘‘ your wise counsel, as well as your gener- 
ous gift to the endowment fund, and your many other contri- 
butions to all Red Cross activities, have given you a unique 
place among those who will always stand out as special bene- 
factors.” 


PEACE FOR THE NEEDLE TRADES 


OR employers to be forced to organize in order to cope 

with a powerful labor union is something new. That is 

exactly what has happened, however, in the clothing 
industry. Last week the National Industrial Federation of 
Clothing Manufacturers was formed to league together the 
four great clothing markets, New York, Chicago, Rochester 
and Baltimore, in an alliance the prime object of which is 
negotiation with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. The. 
purpose of negotiation for which the new federation is formed 
and its carefully worked out machinery for negotiation, make 
it stand out as a progressive departure among employers’ or- 
ganizations. The Daily News Record, organ of the New 
York clothing industry, remarks: ‘‘ Only a year or two back, 
had such a federation been possible, it probably would have been 
so almost entirely in an aggressive, or rather a defensive sense. 
But the new federation—although, of course, protective of its 
members’ rights—in its essence, its spirit, its conception and 
intent, is for unity and amity in all future labor arrangements, 
which, it is believed, inevitably must standardize and stabilize 
the labor conditions, and so the future of the industry.” 

That negotiation rather than war is to characterize indus- 
trial relations in the clothing trade is chiefly due to develop- 
ments in New York under government supervision during the 
war. When Prof. William Z. Ripley, of Harvard, took office 
as administrator of labor standards he found the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers virtually in control of the shops of New 
York. For union control he substituted the rulings of an im- 
partial arbitrator. The manufacturers, naturally, were glad 
of the change, and cast about for a means to continue the im- 
partial settlement of disputes according to scientific principles 
when government control should end. They found that the 
union also, especially upon the concession of the 44-hour week, 
was willing to have scientifically determined standards set up 
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for the regulation of the industry. Strong organization on both 
sides was the basis of the machinery which was finally set up, 
when a joint industrial council, composed of the chief officials 
of the union and of the manufacturers’ association, and pre- 
sided over by an impartial chairman, was established. With 
the formation of the national federation of employers, the 
next step will be a national joint industrial council. 


AMONG THE SECOND MILLION 


IGURES showing the amount of venereal disease among 
F the second million drafted men have been published by the 
~ United States Public Health Service in its “V.D.” series 
of leaflets No. 47. These figures are based on the examination 
on arrival at camp, and include only obvious cases, not 
those who may have been cured before the examination or 
those who became infected while in the army. The general 
percentage for the country is 5.4, which is much higher than 
the percentage reported for the first million men drafted, 
simply because of the experience gained by the medical exam- 
ining boards, which resulted in more careful examinations and 
also more careful-records. ‘The leaflet shows graphically the 
percentage for each city, grouping the cities in five classes 
according to size. The lowest figure is for Jamestown, N. Y. 
—only eight-tenths of 1 per cent. Bayonne is only a shade 
higher, and Waltham, Ogden and Racine, reaching from 
Massachusetts to Utah, are not much above 1 per cent. The 
highest is for Savannah—27.45 per cent, which means over 
one man out of every four. East St. Louis is next at this end 
of the scale, with 22.7 per cent. “The ten largest cities do 
not make the blackest showing, by any means. Among them 
New York and Boston have the lowest rates—about 214% per 
cent—and Baltimore and St. Louis—with the largest propor- 
tion of colored population—the highest, St. Louis reach- 
ing 8.58. 


CHICAGO COUNCIL OF AGENCIES 
sane Central Council of Social Agencies in Chicago has 


incorporated and adopted a new constitution, in order 

to enlarge its constituency, extend its functions and in- 
crease its resources “ in every way possible to further the edu- 
‘cation of public opinion for the sound development of chari- 
table, philanthropic and civic measures, both public and 
private.” Not more than seven of its thirty-three directors, 
however, can be chosen from outside the delegate membership 
of the council. Many influential citizens not previously rep- 
resenting constituent agencies have individually become mem- 
bers of the council. It is hoped within a year or two to secure 
a capable executive director permanently and progressively to 
fulfil the intention of the council “ to use its influence in every 
way possible to encourage the development of the right agen- 
cies at the right time and the adoption of right methods.” 

To demonstrate the need and scope of the council, its re- 
tiring president, Wilfred S. Reynolds, thus stated the interests 
for which it might act, about one hundred of the agencies al- 
ready being represented by delegates in the council; 30 child 
caring organizations with annual expenditures approximately 
$1,139,000; 18 homes for old people, $286,500; 41 medical 
charities, $4,01 3,500; 17 reform and civic betterment organi- 
zations, $174,500; 18 day nurseries, $69,500; 16 relief and 
benevolent organizations, $2,391,000; 32 social settlements, 
boys clubs and recreation centers, $479,000; 39 miscellaneous 
organizations, $1,199,500—a total of 211 agencies with bud- 
gets calling for $9,752,500. 


ENFORCING PROHIBITION 


N signing the search and seizure bill, Gov. Frank O, Low- 
den of Illinois thus defended his action against the atti- 
tude ‘assumed by the wets: ‘“‘ The federal amendment pro- 
hibits substantially everything prohibited by the bill before me. 
The real question therefore really is, Shall the federal amend- 
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a 
ment be given effect? Even if all the evil consequel i i” 
claimed for prohibition be true, much greater harm to so ie 
would come from non-enforcement of the plain provision!’ a 
the constitution than from prohibition. The enforcemer! ’ vt 
the law, all the laws under our form of government, is thi!) a tf 
dispensable condition of the security of society. Prohibiticl! tc 
now a part of the supreme law of the land. It is an aca on 
plished fact. Whether wisely or not is not the question. TY? ai! 
seems to be an idea prevalent that you can have prohibit’ vit 
in law, but not in fact. This is a dangerous assumption! oa 
am asked in effect to give relief against the Constitution, : 
the United States, as though that were in my power. The! 4s 
no ground, in my opinion, on which I would be warrante# ie 
vetoing this bill. It will therefore become a law.” Meanie po 
three weeks after prohibition was decreed by law there is - 
little change in the patronage of the Chicago saloons best 
outside appearances. One of the law and order leagues cial 1 
that 1,000 saloons in Chicago are selling liquor; that -\) 
have sold 15,000 gallons of it since July 1. It is submit }*\ 
to the chief of police daily lists of the names and addresses, 
saloonkeepers whom it has discovered violating the search | i * 
seizure law. He, while promising to do his best to enforce: 2 : 
law, says it cannot be done without a constantly changing fa 
of private investigators, for which no appropriation has bhi. 
made. For the lack of it he says Chicago is wider open t ‘ ‘ 
it has been for years. ‘ ‘ 
During the first week of war-time prohibition, the if, { 
deputy chief of police in Chicago reported a record-breaki: 
reduction in crime. Compared with the preceding week, J } yw 
24-30, the record ran thus: burglary 117 to 94; larceny 16 dpe 
130; robbery 61 to 36; assaults 8 to 16; confidence games:§.» 
to 6; safe blowing 4 to 2; rape 6 to 4; non-support 12 to }¥y 
about 100 fewer crimes, but there were the same numberfij, 
murders, 5 in each week. He made haste to attribute the %,; 
crease to the precautions taken against radical demonstrati: is 
on July 4, when only one crime was reported. Meanwhile : 
chief of detectives ventured to assert that 80 per cent of §,. 
major crimes in Chicago are committed by paroled convi§ 
But the parole board officials have shown that of 453 indi sf 
ments returned by the Cook county grand jury in April o : 
four were against men paroled by the state. The May Tf 


jury returned 387 indictments, only 1 of which was agains 


Mt 
paroled man. 


THE COMMISSION RECOMMENDS *& 
S) eae per cent of the addresses of discharged soldi#' 


and sailors incorrect, and only one-fourth of the pa, 

miums on insurance policies kept up, are two start i 
figures used by the commission which is advising on the futwit 
conduct of the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance to point 
recommendations. ‘These are, briefly, according to the repox ‘4 
available as we go to press, as follows: That a qualified re 
resentative of the bureau be sent immediately to the capital 
each state to confer with the governor about means of securiti® 
correct addresses of the men and their beneficiaries; that loc 
representatives of the bureau be established immediately | 
each state, or in such districts as may seem advisable; that @ 
operation of volunteer agencies be secured to the fullest { pai 
sible extent, “ to meet the immediate exigencies ;” that in ad@ 
tion, a publicity campaign of “‘ adequate advertising,” show 
be started, in the effort to reach all who are concerned; th 

“immediate steps should be taken and appropriate legislatidl 
should be secured ” for organizing the insurance business of f 
bureau “ upon a permanent business basis,” and permitting t 
employment of the “ men of superior talent and wide expe , 
ence”’ who are considered indispensable, 

The frequent recurrence of the word “ is noe 
able. Decentralization, which it may be remembered was sv 
gested by Edward T. Devine in the SuRveEY for January | 
as a policy which might have prevented much of the to be 
is considered absolutely essential. ‘‘ We are persuaded 
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immediate” 
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ireau cannot properly perform its function in furnishing 
yle contact with its beneficiaries and prompt and satisfac- 
“aalischarge of business unless there is accomplished without 
| a systematic decentralization, so that there may be at 
yle points throughout the country local representatives 
e bureau through which the business in the defined dis- 
may be transacted. “his vast undertaking cannot, we 
gersuaded, be carried out merely through correspondence 
tia central office in Washington.” This, together with the 
‘Sdoyment of men who are equal to the “ magnitude of the 
irtaking,” seem to be the fundamental necessities seen by 
Hughes and his associates. And everything must be done 
mediately.” 


q 
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“CENTRALIZATION IN SWITZERLAND 


([O European country, perhaps, has suffered a severer 
} shock to its established economic system than Switzer- 
' land. It had hardly occurred to the Swiss for genera- 
¢; that the time might come when national self-support, or 
J@ approximation to it, might become a matter of life or 
The war brought that realization. The industries 
* cut off from their natural markets, and agriculture, 
ih had been more of an export industry than a deliberate 
§nization of natural resources for the support of the popu- 
‘jn, became completely disorganized. The production of 
#2 food for home consumption, therefore, has become a 
‘ter of vital interest; for, in Switzerland, so much nearer 
}peace negotiations and the political machinations of gov- 
@nents and parties, few believe that the war just brought 
® conclusion has “ended war” and has made preparedness 
®@future European conflicts unnecessary. 

s)ne of the large factors in the situation is that the popu- 
jon of the republic is distributed for purposes of peace and 
'® trade and not for war and self-support. Many areas now 
er woods and unimproved pasture could be made, with a 
fe resident rural population, productive of cereal and hay 
%s. Dr. Hans Bernard, of Zurich, who reviews the whole 
@ation in a recent issue of the Zeitschrift fuer schweizerische 
‘®kswirtschaft, is in favor of a population policy which, for 
Milar reasons, is also gaining ground in the other industrial 
intries. The towns and cities, he says, must be deliberately 
Sentralized and prevented from growing. If at the time of 
yir origin, the Swiss industries could have foreseen the 
sent situation, 


| 
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Gi industrial quarters of large towns would have been differently 
aned, and important allotments of uncultivated land at a short 
‘Giance from many industrial centers would have been handed over 
the industrial population to be cultivated or made more intensely 
iductive. For this, it would have been necessary to build on these 
ds workmen’s dwellings connected with the town by modern means 
tommunication. An excellent opportunity was thus lost of obtain- 
an important contribution to the food supply from a class of the 
ulation unconnected with rural economy and from more or less 
Multivated lands. The urgent problem of providing dwelling 
®ommodation for the industrial population remained meanwhile 
jolved; it now finds itself perpetually faced by increasing diffi- 
ties in inconvenient, unhygienic and overcrowded districts. 


The amount of garden land per head of the population is 
dily between one and a half and two square yards in Zurich, 
fisle, Geneva (including suburbs) and Lausanne, and 4.6 
fare inches in the largest industrial center, St. Gall. (The 
yea in smaller towns, such as Winterthur and Bienne, is 
fout three to three and a half square yards.) A Swiss Asso- 
tation for Industrial Agriculture has been formed with the 
7ofold aim of inducing townspeople to “ go back to the 
i d” and to settle the present undercultivated sections of 
e country and that of building garden suburbs in the neigh- 
ithood of the larger cities where workmen may live and, at 
ast, grow their own food. ‘This will involve the electrifica- 
yn of some of the railways and other improvements of trans- 
oie ; also it will involve a large scale housing plan mak- 
\g available government funds for the erection of workmen’s 
puses. Near these garden centers, Dr. Bernard stipulates, 
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there should be larger holdings, where workmen desirous of 
retiring from industrial employment can make a living from 
intensive agriculture. He points out that there must be 
more cooperation in the work of cultivation so that labor- 
saving implements can be used, and that the present movement 
for a reduction in working hours will help to arouse interest 
in a productive use of leisure time. 


MINIMA FOR WOMEN 


HE highest minimum wage ever fixed, $16.50 a week, will 
! be established in the District of Columbia for women 
mercantile employes, following the recommendation of 
a conference committee on which women employed in Wash- 
ington stores were represented. In ordering this rate the 
minimum wage board will break its own record, made recently 
when it set $15.50 as the minimum for women in the printing 
and publishing industry. The nearest approaches to these rates 
are found on the Pacific coast. California recently established 
a minimum of $13.50 a week for women in fruit and vege- 
table canneries and in laundries, and Washington fixed $13.20 
as the minimum for women in all occupations during the period 
of the war. In Oregon $48 a month is the minimum for office 
workers, while the rate for stores is $11.10, and that for fac- 
tories, laundries, telephone and telegraph work and “ personal 
service” is $11.61. The District of Columbia wage board, in 
the budget on which its award for the printing industry was 
based, calculated that $9 a week was necessary for board and 
room alone, for the woman worker. ‘The other states which 
have been active in making minmum wage awards expect that 
$9, and frequently a smaller amount, will cover a woman’s 
entire living expenses. In Kansas the legal minimum wage 
for stores and laundries is $8.50, and for factories $11. Min- 
nesota sets different minimum rates according to the size of 
the community. It has fixed $9, $8.50 and $8 for first-class 
cities, other cities and smaller places, respectively, for mer- 
cantile and office work, and 25 cents less for factories, hotels, 
etc. In Massachusetts the rates are $9 weekly in the clothing 
industry, $10 in. millinery, $8.50 in stores and $8 in laundries. 
All these rates, except that in the state of Washington, apply 
only to experienced workers. ‘‘ Learners ” and inexperienced 
workers get a dollar or two less a week. 


THE ATLANTIC SEABOARD TIE-UP 


HE greatest marine strike that ever occurred in the 

United States is now in its third week. Shipping is tied 

up from Portland, Me., to Galveston, Tex., and more 
than three hundred ships are idle in New York alone with 
proportionate numbers in other ports. Three organizations 
belonging to the International Seamen’s Union are involved: 
the Sailors, the Marine Fireman, Oilers and Watertenders, and 
the Cooks and Stewards. The employers affected are the 
United States Shipping Board and the American Steamship 
Association. The union demands the eight-hour day at sea and 
in port, preference in employment, first for Americans and then 
for union men, and an increase of $15 a month all around. 
Present wages are $55 a month for ordinary seamen, $75 for 
able seamen, $80 for oilers and watertenders, $75 for firemen, 
$120 a month for stewards, $100 for chief cooks and $75 for 
second cooks. ‘The real sticking point is union preference 
which the private shipowners refuse to grant, saying that it 
will mean the closed shop. The strike is the upshot of nego- 
tiations which have been going on since April. Discontent 
among the seamen was fanned by the fact that Pacific coast 
sailors on Shipping Board vessels were granted the eight-hour 
day four months ago, and ships whose crews had signed on the 
Pacific coast and which worked an eight-hour day would often 
be moored alongside those whose crews had signed on the At- 
lantic and consequently had to work a twelve-hour day. When 
the request for equalization of conditions was refused other de- 
mands were added, and now the union is holding out solidly 
for all its demands. 
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Cracking the Pedagog’s Shell 


WO major tendencies were evident in 

nearly all of the discussion and action 
of the recent annual meeting of the National 
Education Association in Milwaukee. One 
of these was the organized opposition (ani- 
mated more by fear than fact) of the class- 
room teachers to the proposed reorganization 
scheme for the association. From their point 
of view this was undemocratic, in that it 
took away from the schoolroom teachers what 
slight representation they have had in the 
past. The teachers were successful, and the 
reorganization plan was defeated. 

‘The more impressive and significant ten- 
dency, evidént in the atmosphere of the en- 
tire convention, was the general adoption of 
the idea of education as a social process and 
the discarding of the old-time emphasis on 
education as mental, intellectual and moral 
discipline. Many of the meetings were given 
a distinctly revolutionary atmosphere by 
some of the speakers who took as their 
measure of the value of educational subjects 
and methods the social service standard, 
rather than the old scholastic standards of 
by-gone days. To the regular attendants at 
N. E. A. conventions this new point of view 
was startling, especially in view of the well- 
known “stand-pattism” of the average 
school man, and particularly of certain 
N. E. A. leaders. 

Probably the man most responsible for the 
development of the movement to substitute a 
social service standard in education for the 
academic standard was George D. Strayer, 
president of the association. He took for the 
keynote of his year’s work “education for 
democracy.” In every word, action and de- 
cision, one was conscious of this, his ex- 
pressed guiding principle, and by his ac- 
curacy of judgment and firmness, he reassured 
his co-workers and audiences against any 
“Bolshevik ” tendencies either within the 
organization or in education generally. 

The topics on the program of the general 
session and the programs of the twenty-one 
different departments show evidence that the 
seed of “education for democracy” fell on 
fertile soil. Julia C. Lathrop gave her audi- 
ence cf schoolteachers something to think 
about when she told them that Australia, 
England, Scotland, Wales, New Zealand, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Germany all have a larger proportion of the 
population who can read and write than has 
the United States. 

One man who made his audience forget all 
about apperceptive mass, faculty psychology, 
etc,, was Henry Jackson, who told the school- 
teachers to what a good use idle, empty 
schoolhouses might be put. He wants a 
social center in every schoolhouse. “ Let’s 
put into practical operation the Declaration 
of Independence. ‘Train our pupils so that 
they will know what to do with freedom after 
they get it. Your school curriculums are 
false because they are fixed.” And best of 
all, the teachers agreed with everything he 
said. As one of them remarked, “I want to 
train my boys and girls for life and living, 
not merely to pass the Curtis arithmetic 
tests.” 

A few of the phrases gathered at one meet- 
ing indicate this social trend of thought. 
“The main objective of any changes in our 
curriculum and courses of study must be to 


make them more practical and purposeful, 
more related to life and living, more rational 
and real.” “The fundamental basis of good 
citizenship, the ultimate aim of education, is 
the ability to earn an adequate livelihood; 
all other things come after this, nothing pre- 
cedes it.” “We stand for an opportunity, 
for an adequate education for the children of 
the poor people that is equal to that now open 
to the children of the rich people.” 

The usual pleas were made for Latin and 
the classics, but the majority of people seemed 
to be more concerned about such facts as: 
“Sixty per cent of all the children in the 
United States leave school before the end of 
the seventh grade.” And again was heard 
the statement that, “If you make our schools 
practical, you make them Prussian.” One 
speaker argued that all the crimes of Ger- 
many in the late war were directly trace- 
able to their practical schools, but it was 
quite apparent that the audience did not take 
such remarks very seriously. 

A good index of the decidedly social ten- 
dency of the meeting is contained in the fol- 
lowing digest of the resolutions adopted. 
These will be the platform of the organiza- 
tion for the ensuing year: 

Universal training of all young men and 
women shall be provided for a definite 
period, which training shall have for its 
object civic responsibility and occupational 
efficiency in the interest of national progress 
and national defense. 

The government of the United States 
should institute and maintain a full twelve- 
month year of, instruction, training and dis- 
cipline for each young man and woman be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 20 years, such 
training to be carried on at such place and 
in such manner as may result to the par- 
ticular advantage of the individual in the 
development of civic responsibility and voca- 
tional efficiency. 

Defects in national life and in the social 
and industrial system are: 

An increasingly large un-American ele- 
ment both native- and foreign-born in our 
population, evidenced by statistical research 
to be one in three. 

An alarming percentage of illiteracy in 
our population, shown by the army tests to 
be approximately 20 per cent of the total 
population. 

An astonishing degree of physical unfit- 
ness in our people betrayed a lack of pre- 
paredness either for the duties of defense or 
the responsibilities of peace—amounting to 
one-third of the entire adult population. 

Our machinery for public education is dis- 
tinctly defective in many vital particulars, 
namely: 

The schools as the principal agent of a 
democratic people in the training for uni- 
versal good citizenship fail to reach at least 
50 per cent of the youth for whom such train- 
ing is vitally essential, and for whom a 
system of public education is intended. 

School organization, course of study and 


classroom methods have not been sufficiently 


differentiated and adapted to the varying 
needs of different communities and individual 
children. ; 

A large proportion of the teaching corps 
of the nation has had training and experi- 
ence entirely incommensurate with the re- 


/ 


sponsibilities imposed upon the teachers ¢ 
the schools of a democracy. Five hundrg 
thousand children, or one-fourth of our tot 
school population in the United States, go 
school in classrooms taught by teachers { 
less than the regular four years of higl 
school training. 4 

The following should be the aims of — 
program of education: 

A general high level of patriotic, intelli 
gent and competent citizenship through th 
specific training of all the children of th 
democracy for citizenship to an age approxi 
mating maturity. q 

The Americanization of the un-American 
ized elements in the United States, bot 
native- and foreign-born. 

The complete abolition of illiteracy. 

The use of English as the universa 
language of instruction and as the means ¢ 
making general and common our America 
ideals. 

A high degree of physical and moral fit 
ness for both the responsibilities of peac 
and the duties of war on the part of a 
our people. f 

The Milwaukee convention, without doubi 
marks a turning-point in our national educa: 
tional policies. The educator is coming ow 
of his shell of pedagogic pedantry and i 
thinking definitely in terms of social values 
He is looking forward, thinking of educa 
tion and socialization as one and the same 
thing. He has visioned the real function of 
education in a democracy and the future 
development of education as a component 
part of our progressing civilization is pra¢ 
tically assured. 4 
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WOMEN’S bureaus in police departments, 
the handling of women and girls entire 
by women and the recognition of women in 
police departments who do protective work 
for girls as policewomen—were the three 
principal demands formulated at the meet- 
ing of the International Association of 
Policewomen at Atlantic City. The thir 
“cops” present represented fourteen dif-" | 
ferent states. Mina C. Van Winkle, of i 
Washington, D. C., was elected president, i 
Anna F. Sonnedecker, of Kalamazoo, Mich. 
vice-president, and Minnie Moore, St. Paul, © i 
Minn., secretary. : } 
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THE creation of a national labor party 
through the cooperation of the railroad 
brotherhoods was urged in a_ resolution 
adopted by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen in convention at 
Denver recently. 


MOST of the Austrian and German enemy 
aliens on parole have, on the signing of the 
peace treaty by the German president, been 
released from their parole obligations, and a 
majority of those interned are to be freed _ 
very shortly, either on parole or without any 
restrictions. 


PORTLAND, Ore., will be the first Amer- 
ican city to engage in a municipal housing 
enterprise on a considerable scale. The city 
is planning to build at once five thousand 
houses to meet an acute shortage of dwell- 
ings, to absorb surplus labor and to pro- 
vide an object lesson in the utilization of 
the state’s immense lumber supply. 


THE St. Louis Board of Education is extend-_ 
ing its cooperation with the Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Society by helping raise funds to feed 


ii \ 
1 
mT) 
r alichildren in the open air schools, hitherto 
yl by the society alone. Under this experi- 
pat the Board of Education has arranged 
a he gathering of waste paper through the 
j@@umer schools; which will be sold and the 
sf turned over to the Anti-Tuberculosis 
wiesyety. 


\P@2SIDENT PADEREWSKI, of Poland, in- 
Oils to use the special knowledge and inter- 
‘ele of John F. Smulski, of Chicago, in the 
gis@anization of a complete machinery of 
#1 service examinations and promotions 
sd:r the best American pattern. Mr. Smulski 
yne of the West Chicago park commis- 
hers and, on his way to Poland, has given 
‘a statement to the effect that all appoint- 
stats to government positions will be made 
af ompetitive examination. 


TH THEY don’t like our system of govern- 
‘ot, why don’t they get together some- 
Jere on an island and set up a soviet 
eMublic of their own?” ‘This question, 


. 


Bi, hes thrown at Bolsheviks and Social- 


si, has been taken seriously it seems by 
Sstralian soldiers recently returned from 
! ‘i nce, a goodly number of whom are re- 

irted to have settled on Mauki, one of 
9, Cook islands in the Pacific (British), 
ed) there established a soldiers’ and work- 
7 ' » “ republic.” 


1 ORDER to strengthen themselves finan- 
1 Ally, five local charities at San Jose, Ca., 
oo ve combined into what is to be known as 

Y: Welfare Federation. ‘This includes the 
Icial Service Agency, the Good Cheer Club, 
 Tubercular Clinic, the Day Nursery and 
Florence Crittenden Home. Margaret M. 
feehnson is to be permanent secretary of the 
‘(sderation. 
ih 
i OT only in New York state (see the 
SiyrveEy for April 5) but also in England 

He the employes of public hospitals agitating 
49ir better working conditions. The National 
iaion of Asylum Workers of the latter coun- 
had made a report showing scandalous 
Bee ions in many institutions and con- 
MAuous working periods in certain county 
“iylums extending without a break over 
S§irteen hours a day continuously for eight 
days. They are agitating for a uniform 
‘03-hour week. 


MORE than 16,000 women employes were 
< copped by the railroads between October, 
18, and April, 1919. From the highwater 
Wark of 101,785 on October 1, their number 
Secreased to 85,393 on April 1. The greatest 
duction took place in the roundhouses and 
@nops, where their work was in many places 
‘hund unsatisfactory on account of the heavy 
Whysical labor involved. In the clerical occu- 
Siations for which they are best fitted there 
re now 68,129 women employed by the rail- 
toads. 


4 
NISTERS of Charity in Cincinnati have 
founded a new institution, the Santa Maria 
'Nelfare Center, where work among Italian- 
orn residents is to be developed. Classes in 
‘Snglish have been started, a kindergarten is 
:o be installed, and the Board of Health has 
iindertaken to open a milk station at the cen- 
‘er and assign to it a doctor and nurse. The 
officers and directors are all lay-women; and 
ine of their endeavors is to cooperate with 
»ther social and community welfare organiza- 
tions for the improvement of the Walnut 
Hills section. 
| 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE has introduced a 
five-day working week for brain workers on 
the London Times; including editors, copy- 
readers and reporters, and proposes to ex- 
tend this system to the Daily Mail and 
others of his publications. This instance 


PRE SORT EY FORWROL Y 26, TOTO 


may be of special interest to the members 
of the United Synagogue of America, who, 
at their annual convention on June 16, went 
on record as favoring a forty-hour week for 
all Jewish workers, so that both Saturday 
and Sunday may be entirely free from wage 
labor. 


SIXTY-FOUR prominent citizens of Bisbee, 
Ariz., including mine managers, bankers, 
merchants, physicians and engineers, have 
been named as defendants in complaints 
charging kidnapping and assault, in connec- 
tion with the deportation of striking miners 
and their sympathizers in July, 1917. The 
complaints were brought by the county at- 
torney, who said that several hundred more 
would be filed shortly. The negotiations 
which have been going on for the settlement 
of the civil claims of the deportees have 
been dropped, it is said, because of the im- 
pending criminal prosecutions. 


PRESIDENT GOMPERS of the A. F. of L. 
is prepared to meet in Amsterdam with 
German delegates of the International Trade 
Union Federation, he said before sailing 
for Europe. The office of that organization 


before the war was in Berlin, and the 
secretary, Karl Legien, president of the 
German Trade Union Congress. This body 


held in Nuremberg, in the first week of 
July, a national session at which 52 unions, 
representing about half a million members, 
were represented by 664 delegates, with 
fraternal delegates from Holland, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark and Austria. 


SUMMER courses for training volunteer 
and paid social workers are in progress at 
the Universities of Oregon and Washington, 
in cooperation with the Red Cross, the War 
Camp Community Service, organized charity, 
and other local agencies. Both courses have 
a good registration. The one at the Univer- 
sity of Washington is in charge of Dean W. 
G. Beach, professor of sociology in Washing- 
ton State College. Edward T. Devine, of 
New York, is giving the general courses for 
the University of Oregon, which has estab- 
lished its summer training center in Portland. 


A SOCIAL settlement for colored people of 
Detroit, in connection with the Urban 
League and financed by the Community 
Union, has just been opened. In addition to 


customary settlement features it is to house a 
The committee in charge has 


music school. 


CC: Cabotsaee 


Industrial Progress. 


SPECIAL VACATION OFFER 


A new subscription to the Survey. $4.00 
“Social Work,” by Dr. Richard 


.. [$5.50] 


Every person interested in social problems should have on their book- 
shelves this last volume by the most eminent of “ socialized” American 
physicians. The book treats of the mental aspects of both medical and 
social work. Dr. Cabot here as always is full of stimulating ideas 
happy phrases and suggestive analogies. : 


OMe Ee taceetaie Deis Dee; 


The Only Magazine Covering the 
Whole Field of Social, Civic and 


For $4.00 
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left the choice of a name to a referendum vote 
conducted by readers of the New Era, a local 
paper published by Negroes. Three names 
are being considered, those of an educator, a 
musician, and one of the colored war heroes, 
and consequently it is not yet known whether 
the settlement is to be known as Washing- 
ton house, Europe House, or Price House. 
There is great need for additional facilities 
for Negroes in Detroit. From 5,741 in 1910 
their number has increased until there are 
now believed to be more than 30,000, and 
some estimates place the present number 
as high as 35,000 to 40,000. There has 
[Continued on page 638] 


CHOOSING A SCHOOL? 


Sargent’s Handbook of 


American Private Schools 


describes critically and discriminatingly 
Private Schools of all classifications. In 
addition to the readable and interesting 
descriptions, the tables facilitate an easy 


comparison of relative Cost, Size, Special 


Features, etc. 
A GUIDE BOOK FOR PARENTS 


Our Educational Service Bureau will be 
glad to advise and write you intimately 
about any School or class of Schools in 
which you are interested. 


Crimson Silk Cloth, Round Corners, 
768 pages, $3.00. 


Circulars and sample pages on request. 
PORTER E. SARGENT, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE SCHOOL THAT STUDIES LIFE 


The Training School for Community 
Workers. Reorganized on the . 
Cooperative Plan 


JOHN COLLIER, Director 


In an eight months’ course the School 
prepares students to meet the demand 
for trained workers in Communities, In- 
dustrial Welfare Organization, Public 
Schools, Churches and Colleges. Also 
offers short courses for trained workers 
already in the field and for volunteers. 


Address for detailed information 
Miss A, A. Freeman 
Room 1001, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


A Summer’s work in New York City 


for 
experienced recreation secretaries to assist groups of 


citizens who need technical help and inspiration in 
organizing recreation in their own neighborhoods. 


Community Councils of National Defense 


Room 2210, Municipal Building New York 


$4.00, the price 
of the Survey 
alone. 


1.50 


The Latest Book on Social Service. oe 


The 
Survey, 
@ 112 E. 19th St., 

New York City. 


I enclose $4.00 for 


@ your Special Vacation 
¢ Offer. 


0 


\ 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Re- 
sorts, Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real 
Hstate, twenty cents per agate line; four- 
teen lines to the inch. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 


headings “Situations Wanted,” ‘Workers 
Wanted,” etc., five cents each word or ini- 
tial, including the address, for each inser- 
tion. Address Advertising Department, The 
Survey, 112 East 19th St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED in an institution, woman as 
caretaker for girls ranging from twelve 
to sixteen years of age. Address 3191 
SURVEY. 


WANTED: A man (white) as industrial 
supervisor in school for colored youth. 
Good salary and most. healthful climate. 
Address 3198 SuRvVEY. 


WANTED: A Jewish woman to do 
case work in child caring department. In 
applying, state education, training and ex- 
perience; also salary desired. Address, 
Bureau for Jewish Children, 516 N. 4th 
St., Philadelphia. 


WANTED: A housekeeper, in a child 
training institute in Brooklyn, N. Y. Ad- 
dress 3202 SuRvEY. 


WANTED in an orphanage, two capable 
well young Protestant women, one as girls’ 
matron, the other as nurse and general 
assistant. Training unnecessary. Salary 
$40 per month. Comfortable room alone, 
board and laundry. References. Address 
3207 SuRVEY. 


WANTED: Capable Pool Director; ex- 
perience preferred. Should be acquainted 
with the management of a Swimming Pool 
and willing and able to conduct gymnasium 
classes. Address 3209 Survey. 


WANTED: Competent Housemother for 
both boys’ and girls’ cottage. Must be 
thoroughly familiar with household duties 
and able to do and direct. Address 3210 
SURVEY. 


NEWLY established industrial school for 
delinquent colored girls needs immediately 
as superintendent, educated colored woman 
with social training, executive ability, in- 
stitutional experience. Salary $1200 and 
maintenance. Address, with full informa- 
tion, “ Superintendent,’ Juvenile Court, 
Columbia, S. C. 


SCANDINAVIAN: Will some New 
York reader with a knowledge of Scandi- 
navian languages kindly volunteer to read 
for the SurvEY certain magazines and re- 
ports in these and extract items of inter- 
est? Foreign Service Department, the Sur- 
vey, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 


HOME SERVICE peace time 
program presents special opportuni- 
ties for development of social work 
in rural communities. Trained social 
workers, especially those with family 
case, work experience and executive 
ability, are needed for country 
organization and field work. For 


information regarding Home Serv- 
ice training courses and positions, 
address 

American Red Cross, 

Dept. Civilian Relief, 

National Headquarters, 

Washington, D. C. 


THE 


SURV EY POR. HOLY 2%: 


WANTED: A young Jewish woman hav- 
ing had training in kindergarten work and 
capable of giving religious instruction. 
Apply by letter or in person to Miss J. G. 


Fisher, Israel Orphan Asylum, 274 Second . 


street, New York City. 


Social Service Worker 


A CAPABLE female executive 
to take charge of well established 
Social Service department of fac- 
tory employing 1000. Out-of-town, 
but near New York. Give experi- 
ence, length of service and salary 
expected. Address Social Service, 
Box 810, Broad Street, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


WANTED: Case worker with experi- 
ence in C. O. S. or child placing organiza- 
tion. Good salary. Connecticut Children’s 
Aid Society, Hartford, Conn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


COLLEGE GRADUATE seeks position 
supervisor Jewish Institution New York 
State. Address 3208 Survey. 


KINDERGARTNER desires 


position. 
Address 3211 Survey. 


REFINED COUPLE, college graduates, 
experienced in educational, institutional and 
juvenile work, employment management, 
surveys, investigations, modern languages, 
librarians, with splendid private and public 


records, wish to hear of congenial position. 
Address 3212 Survey. 


CAPABLE Girls’ Supervisor, Vocational 
guidance, vocational teacher, desires posi- 


tion in institution; is very fond of children. 
Address 3206 Survey. ' 


JEWISH SOCIAL WORKER, experi- 
enced in case work, settlement, immigra- 
tion, employment and research work, in- 
vites correspondence. Address 3199 Survey. 


If in need of workers 


The Survey 
Classified Advertising Service 


will supply your wants 


A recent advertiser writes: 


“T have had splendid response and 
shall always be grateful for your 
help. The scope of my replies is an 
indication of your circulation.” 


(Continued from page 637) 


been an influx of 3,000 the last two months. 
Housing needs have become so acute that the 
Urban League has sent notices to its out-of- 
town correspondents discouraging migration. 


STANDARDIZED caravans, built in large 
numbers cheaply, though to an artistic design, 
are advocated by J. Harris Stone, secretary 
of the English Caravan Club, as a good 
way of counteracting the house famine. He 
says there is a great demand in the country 
for skilled workers and for those who can 
do odd jobs, who might make this kind of 
abode their permanent home. Caravans, like 
everything else, have gone up in price, the 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 4, 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the a 
Order pamphlets from publishers. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THH FIRST NATIONAL 
OPERATIVE CONVENTION. 300 pp. 
Published by The Cooperative Leagu 
America, 2 West 13th St., New York. — 
TowaBD THE NEW EDucATION. The case ag 
autocracy in our public schools. 164 pp. 
cents, ‘Teachers’ Union of the City of } 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 
WORKSHOP COMMITTHDS. - Suggested lin 
development. By C. G. Renold. Reprin 
from the Survny for October 5, 1918. 
vey Agsociates, Inc., 112 Hast 19 St., 2D 
York City. 5 cts. y 
For VALus Recwivep. A Discussion of Ind 
trial Pensions. John A, Fitch, Reprin 
from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey Ass 
ates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. — 
IMMIGRATION LiTsRATUPH distributed by — 
tional Liberal Immigration League, P. O. 
1261, New York. Arguments free on requ 
“ScIENCE AND SOCIAL DISCONTENT.” 
Hampshire Academy of Science, addre 
Dean Ernest R. Groves, Department of 
ciology, State College. 10 cents, the Auth 
Durham, N. H. 
A ScuHoot THatT Stupirs Liry. Informa 
sent free about the cooperative plan of 
organization of the Training School for C 
munity Workers. John Collier, Direc 
Address A. A. Freeman, Room 1001, 70 F 
Avenue, New York City. 
MAkK®B THE MOvins Pay FOR SOCIAL WORK, 
Warren M. Covill. 


centres and settlements, $1.00 per ye 
Garden of American Motion Pictures, Ap 
1918—April, 1919, 970 pictures carefully 
lected from the entire American market § 
available for distribution, 24 pp., 25 ce 
Correspondence invited. Social Service | 
partment, National Board of Review, 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
AMERICAN COMPANY SHOP COMMITTEE P: 
A digest of twenty plans for employees’ 
resentation through joint committees in 
duced by American companies. One Do 
Bureau of Industrial Research, 4635 W 
23rd Street, New York City. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly insers i 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the mo 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pub 
lished by The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. | 
Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; p 
lished by National Organization for P 
Health Nursing, 156 Bifth Ave., New Yo 
Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 
year; published by Hospitai Social Service 
Association, 405 Lexington Ave., New Yorks 
Dk. ROBINSON’S VOICH IN THE WILDEENESE 
has come to life again. It is interesting ar 
full of meat from cover to cover. Two do 
lars a year; twenty cents per copy. 12 Mt) 
Morris Park West, New York City. ve 


lowest price is about $400, and they run up} 
to $800 and $1,200, to which must be added) 
the price of a good van horse, say $400. 
Motor caravans in England cost $4,000 om 
$4,800. There are some 3,000 or 4,000 om 
the roads. Sir Douglas Haig sent to Mr 
Stone for a number of caravans to house thé 
general staff, and they were supplied in a 
few hours by members of the club. 


TWENTY-TWO cents an hour as a mini-j 
mum wage for experienced women andi 
minors over 17 is provided for in an ordery 
of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. 
The order establishes in all industries @ 
learning period of six months, during thel 
first half of which apprentices must be paid 
at least 18 cents an hour and 20 cents for 
the second half. Women in domestic seri 
vice are included. 


A MISSTATEMENT occurred in the articld 
on Paterson in the Survey for July 19, p. 602. 
It was said that “the United Textile Workers 
‘ claim 3,000 members” in Paterson 
An officer of the Paterson local of this union 
stated in February that the local had 8,500 
paid-up members. ‘The present membership 
of the Paterson local could not be learned 
at the New York office of the United Textile 
Workers. a 


\\GURICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
|) ka ISLATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 1381 
y@al8rd St., New York, For public employment 
Kas 5 industrial safety and health; work- 

s compensation; health insurance; one 
7 rest in seven; eflicient law enforcement. 


\fS= AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
\ AL WORKERS—Edna G. Henry, Pres., 
i iiana University, Indianapolis; Antoinette 
'\| mon, Ex. Sec., University Hospital, Phila- 
‘@hia. Organization to promote develop- 
\(@it of social work in hospitals and dispensa- 
4). Annual Meeting with National Confer- 
e of Social Work. 


RICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
‘iianerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
iMBEVENTION OF INFANT MOGRTALITY— 
|/auitrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y ; 1211 Cathedral 
‘§ Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
oF nt care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 


ih 


| 
a 
i 


1 B infant welfare consultations ; care of chil- 
lia of pre-school age and school age. 


ERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
wliss Cora Winchell, sec’y, ‘Teachers College, 
jf@iv York, Organized for betterment of condi- 
\@fas in home, school, institution and commun- 

fas Publishers Journal of Home Hconomics, 
Ted. 


Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


wie PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
\}AGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
i Py; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets 

Je . R. Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
mimbership (entitles to Review and other pub- 
ations) $1. 


oe AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
; (ATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For 
ade: repression of prostitution, the reduction of 
aereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
i education. Information and catalogue of 
Bi mphlets upon request. Associate Membership, 
00; Annual, $5.00 ; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
~ai:ships include quarterly magazine and month- 
bulletin. 

MERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 


i’ CANCER—Curtis BE. Lakeman, exec. sec’y ; 
1) W. 45th St. New York. To disseminate 
=stowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 

Satment and prevention. Publications free 
) request. Annual membership dues, $5, 


THIGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Aancellor David Starr Jordan, pres. ; Dr. J. H. 
wellog, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
public service for knowledge about human in- 
N@iritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
ssibilities, Literature free. 


EDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
[RIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 
Srotestant denominations. Rev. Charies S. 
sactarland, gen’l sec’y; 105 BH. 22 St., New 
work. 

a Commission on the Church and Social Sery- 
ice; Rev. Worth Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
oa Rey. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 


™ Commission on International Justice and 
© Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 
m@ Commission on Church and Country Life; 
3 Rev. Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y ; 
3 Rey. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 


¢) Committee for Christian Relief in France and 


Belgium. United American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of the 
Protestant forces of France and Belgium. 
; Chairman, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland ; 
" cor. sec’y, Rev. Eddison Mosiman. 105 H. 
22 St., New York. 
® National Temperance Society and Commissioa 
f on Temperance. Hon. Carl BH. Milliken, 
| chairman Commission. 
'TAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. HE. Gregg, princi- 
‘al; G. P. Phenix, viceprin.; F. K. Rogers, 
Wreas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
“rains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
‘state nor a Government school. Free illus- 
J rated literature. 
{MIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
VOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
fdenry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 
jreets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 


jruides. Has international system of safeguard- 
tng. Conducts Nationai Americanization pro- 
;3Tam. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 


Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
ast in socialism among college men and women. 
‘Annual membership, $2. $5 and $25; includes 
quarterly, The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


"THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
OIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston ; 
pres., Charles W. Eliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 

am, M.D. ‘ saa be Peers Be Been 
Tequest. Quarterly Bulletin cen year. 
Momberships : Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; 
Life, $100. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave, New York. ‘lo secure to colored 
Americans the cemmon rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnisnes information regarding race 
problems, lyncbings, etc. Membership 54,000, 
with 210 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—6U0 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. ‘lo advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women. Student, city, town and couu- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
rooms, iuncb-rooms and cafeterias; educational 
classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial 
WE tain school; foreign work; war work coun- 
cils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency ; 
health; recreation; children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly The American Child, Phetougray..., 
slides and exhibits, 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
> YS through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
etc, : 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y ; 50 Union Su., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, men- 
ta! disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—HEdward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
lion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
ue at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 
ee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 

Owen R, Lovejoy, pres., New York; William 
T. Cross, gen. sec’y.; 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
etc. Information bureau. Membership, $3. 47th 
annual meeting New Orleans, 1920. 


Main divisions and chairmen: 

CHILDREN—Henry W. Thurston, New York. 

DELINQUENTS AND CORRECTION—Bernard Glueck, 
M. D., New York, 

HEALTH—George J. Nelbach, New York. 

PUBLIC AGENCIDS AND INSTITUTIONS—Robert 
W, Kelso, Boston. 

THp FAaMiILy—Amelia Sears, Chicago. 

INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS— 
Florence Kelley, New York. 

TuHp LocaL COMMUNITY—H., 8S. Braucher, N. Y, 

MENTAL HYGIENE—C. Macfie Campbell, M. D., 
Baltimore. 

ORGANIZATION OF SoOcIAL ForceS—William J. 
Norton, Detroit. 

UNITING OF NATIVH AND FORSIGN-BORN IN 
~AMbERICA—Allen T. Burns, New York. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y ; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
eae were democratic organization of neighbor- 
ood life, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L, Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres. ; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sev’y ; 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates condi- 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work; 
trains Negro social workers, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison 
Ave., New York. To mobilize and train the 
volunteer woman power of the country for 
specific service along social and economic lines ; 
cooperating with government agencies, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 BE. 30th St, 
New York. Evening clubs for girls; recreation 
and instruction in self-governing and support- 
ing grouns for girls of working age. Magazine, 
The Club Worker, monthly, 75 cents a year. 


—_— 
THB WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW rorRkK 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


~ NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 


HEALTH NURSING—HElla Phillips Crandall, 
Rh. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fitth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech- 
pique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Official organ, the Public Health 
Nurse, subscription included in membership. 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 1380 B. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations 
with trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; 
Virgil V. Johnson, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 
Lexington Avs:., New York. Composed of non- 
commercial agencies interested in the guidance 
and protection. of travelers, especialy women 
and girls, Non-sectarian. en 
NATIONAL WOMEN’S’ TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 64 W. 
Randolph St. (Room 1003) Chicago, Ill. Stands 
for self-government in the workshop through 
organization and also for the enactment of 
protective legislation. Information given. Of- 
ficial organ, Life and Labor. ‘ 


NUTRITION CLINICS FOR DELICATE CHIL- 
DREN—Mabel Skiiton, Secretary, 44 Dwight 
Street, Boston, Objects: the organization of 
Nutrition Clinics and Classes to identify un- 
derweight and malnourished children and to 
provide for them standardized examinations, 
adequate diagnoses, proper care and treatment: 
the publication of bulletins and the arranging 
for public conferences in this field. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison 
Ave., N. Y: C. Playground, neighborhood and 
community center activities and administra- 


tion; cooperating with War Dept. Commission 
on Training Camp Activities. 
THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 


Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and 
lecture courses and various allied activities. 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir., 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial 
cripples. Publishes reports on reconstruction 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to estab- 
lisb an enlightened public attitude towards the 
physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 HE. 22 St., New York. Depart- 
ments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, 
Education, Statistics, Recreation, Remedial 
Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Southern Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres. ; Richard S. Childs, sec’y ; 10 West 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, commission gov’t., city 
Manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y ; publish- 
ers of the Survpy; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; 
Edward T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Ad- 
dams, associate editors; departments: Civics, 
Graham R. Taylor; Industry, John A. Fitch; 
Health, George M. Price, -D.; Education, 
Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; Foreign Service, 
Bruno Lasker, 112 Hast 19th St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment in: 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South ; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and meth- 
ods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, 
treas.; Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Conducted by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
under the War Department and Navy Depart- 
ment Commissions on Training Camp Activities 
to mobilize all the resources of the communities 
near the camps for the benefit of the officers 
and men. The War Camp Community Service 
stimulates, coordinates and supplements the 
social and recreational activities of the camp 


cities and towns. PS 
Braucher, sec’y. Joseph Lee, pres, 5 H. 


A CALL TO SERVICE | 


OF FAMILIES i’ 


OF INDIVIDUALS 
OF COMMUNITIES 


The HOME SERVICE of the AMERICAN RED CROSS 
offers 


For the trained social worker— 
an unparalleled field of service. 


For the beginner— 
a start in training for effective 
_ neighborly service. 


Openings now for 300 trained full time paid workers 
in places large and small, near and far. 


A challenge to the social worker with the courage to 
pioneer. 


Opportunity for a limited number to enroll in Home 
Service Institutes (6 to 12 weeks courses) in a score of 
training centres. 


For fuller information, address 
J. BYRON DEACON 
Director General of Civilian Relief 


American Red Cross, Washington, D, C. 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS ON VARIOUS PHASES OF RECONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES | 


HELPING FRANCE, ’%27%2hskeicrs 
By RUTH GAINES 4q 


The author of “A Village in Picardy,” who herself has seen and taken part in the work of the Red Cross and allied 4 
activities in the devastated districts of Northern France, tells what the great relief organizations have accomplished | 
and what they are planning for the future. The homeless, the aged, the sick, the wounded—above all, the children— | 
these represent varying phases of the great task before the people of the devastated areas, which the Red Cross has © 
been helping them to shoulder. . Net, $2.00 


What America Did By FLORENCE FINCH KELLY 


A record of achievement in the prosecution of the war, showing in compact and comprebensive form the sum total of the 
military and civilian activities of the people of the United States. The result is a picture of tremendous and dynamic energy. 
Every patriotic man and woman who did his or her bit will want to read this book now and refer to it later, to be able 
to answer intelligently the question ‘‘ What did we do in the Great War?” : . Net, $2.00 


The Place of Agriculture in Reconstruction ~ By JAMES B. MORMAN 


The Assistant Secretary of the Federal Farm Loan Board has collected and analyzed in detail the solutions to the problem 
of Jand settlement for discharged soldiers and sailors as they have been worked out in foreign countries, especially Great 
Britain, France and Canada, It is a singularly valuable book, combining accurate information with sound criticism and a 
democratic spirit of helpfulness. ; Net, $2.00 


The State and the Nation By EDWARD JENKS 


A simple, concise and direct statement of the necessary functions of Government outlining the historical development of that 
sense of community interest and responsibility upon which true citizenship depends. The author’s ‘‘ Short History of 
Politics’ is a widely-used text-book, and he has written also a book on “ Law and Politics in the Middle Ages.” 

4 Cloth, net, $2.00 


The Freedom of the Seas } By LOUISE FARGO BROWN - 
A. systematic tracing, through old treaties and other documents, the meaning given in the past to this somewhat loosely- © 
used phrase. It is very useful as an aid to clearness in future discussions, and to the Student of the subject its bibliography 
is simply invaluable. : ' ; Cloth, net, $2.00 — 
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A Society of States By W. T. S. STALLYBRASS > 


An analysis of the much-discussed subject of a league of nations showing that. such ah agreement is a logical development 
in international politics, no more limiting the individuality of a nation than many another\treaty which has in the past been 
freely undertaken. Cloth, net, $2.00 


New Schools for Old By EVELYN DEWEY | 


The book isan interesting: account of the application by Mrs. Harvey of community ideals to the regeneration of the Porter  #? 
School, a one-room, rundown country school in Missouri. Its problems were used as the starting-point for the development of 
a healthy community spirit. It is the record of one of the most important and successful educational experiments of the 
century. Cloth, net, $2.00. 4 


Creative Impulse in Industry | By HELEN MAROT._ 


A Proposition for Educators. Professor JOHN DEWHY in an extended review in The New Republic describes this as ~ 
“the most sincere and courageous attempt yet made to face the problem of an education adapted to a modern society which — 
must be industrial and would like to be democratic.” Net, $1.50 


Comparative Education A Survey of the Educational System in each of Six Representative _ 5 
Countries. Edited by PETER SANDIFORD, Associate Professor of Education, University of Toronto 


The Surveys included are: The United States, by WM. F, RUSSELL, University of Iowa; Germany, by I. L. KANDEL, Ph.D., 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University ; England, by the Editor; France, by ARTHUR H: HOPH, Headmaster of the Roan 
School for Boys, Greenwich, Hngland; Canada, by the Editor; Denmark, by HAROLD W. FOGHT, Ph.D., Specialist in — 
Rural Education, U. 8. Bureau of Education. Net, $4.00 = 
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Labor and Reconstruction in Europe By ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN * 


Mr. Friedman, editor of that valuable symposium ‘American Problems in Reconstruction,” in this book describes impartially — 
the means undertaken or proposed in sixteen countries, belligerent and neutral, to deal with reconstruction in labor matters. — 
It is of value to employment managers, directors of corporations, students of labor problems and of the effects of the war.- 
“For those who are patriotic enough to be constructive, it is a work of inestimable value.’—The Public. Net, $2.50" @& 


Russia’s Agony By ROBERT WILTON, Correspondent for many years of the London Times in Russia _ i 


There is probably no term of equally recent origin so often in print as Bolsheyik and its derivatives. Readers of the 
London Times do not need to be told that Mr. Wilton’s knowledge of Russia is equalled by that of very few persons. 
“No such comprehensive and straightforward account has yet been given,” says the New York Times, “of the conditions 
in Russia which led to the outbreak of the revolution and the emergence of Bolshevism.’ “No definition of that term, by ‘ 
the way, is more clear-cut and definite than Mr, Wilton’s. Net, $5.00. 


Russian Revolution Aspects By ROBERT CROZIER LONG, Correspondent or the Associated Press 


Familiar with the country, and speaking Russian fluently, Mr. Long in Russia during 1917 had opportunities for first-hand | 


% 


observation of events and persons which makes his acute criticisms and portraits unusually intéresting. Net, $2.50. : 
The Clash A Study in Nationalities. By WILLIAM H. MOORE = 
A study of the French-Canadian friction and of the rights of an alien minority in any country, a timely subject. Net, $2.50 } 
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